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veview of New Looks. 


Yd ee ee 


yitish Galleries of Art. 8vo. pp. 295 
London, 1824. 
igs ‘British Galleries of Art’ consists of 
genes of very clever essays on the best 
dictions in England, which have 
yeady appeared in The New Monthly 
zine. Their republication in a 
gume, though ofiginally intended, has, 
wie told in the preface, been some- 
mat hurried in consequence of three 
ser different works having been assi- 
ously announced on the same subject, 
wee they were commenced, and one of 
hem with the same title; the actual 
mer of those papers had therefore, he 
ws, ‘obviously no alternative but to re- 
mt his work at once, or to give up the 
iebywhich it had become universally 
mown among those readers who interest 
denselyes in subjects of this nature.’ ‘The 
mpershave all been carefully revised, and 
me of them re-written. 
ioe polleries noticed in this volume, 
tthe National (late the Angerstein) Gal- 
mw, the Royal Galleries at Hampton 
wt and Windsor. Castle, the ‘Titian 
Gilery at Blenheim, the late Fonthill 
tillery, Lord Egremont’s Gallery at 
Raworth, the Duchess of Dorset’s Gal- 
a Knowle Pa.k, Dulwich Gallery, 
the galleries of the Marquis of Staf- 
idand Mr, Mathews the comedian. In 
wicing this work, ‘our labour will be but 
tie, forthe author has displayed so inti- 
mae an: acquaintance with his subject, 
nthe points in which we may some- 
Wat.differ froin him, we mistrust his 
ot less than our own. In noticing 
Mme of the collections, our author does 
Mconfine himself to a criticism of the 
Miures, but gives some highly interest- 
“particulars of the places in which 
y are deposited ; this particularly is 
fase with. the gallery at Hampton 


mead with some others. 
S 


laste f, 


proceed to Hampton Court, where we 


oe veer wrapt tn admiration at the 
as A Sbrte 
Mice, of Raphael, which he thus briefly 


-_— 


TAs 
t Mi } i 
here are various prints of these 


ul productions, { shall of course 
tape of them in detail, but shall 
ei remark that expression—depth, in- 

Ys Variety, consistency, and above 


4, uni 
ly . ° f ° 
Yor: vi. ” expressiot—is their grand 





| 
| 


| 


ng over the National Gallery, | was egaged upon—tke entire subduing of 
€very person in London, who has a/ all the faculties of his mind, “ even to 
or the fine arts has seen or may see, | the very quality” of that which was ‘¢ its 


| lord” for the time being. 


characteristic. And this extendsnot only 
to the animated objects that they repre- 
sent, but to the most apparently insignifi- 
cant details that are introduced into 
them. ‘The hands of the “ Paul preach- 


MBER 25, 1824. 





ing at Athens,” are scarcely less eloquent 
and inspired than his countenance; and 
the very folds of his mantle speak as with 
atongue. The storks that are seen on 
the shore, in “the Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,”’ stand on tiptoe and clap their 
wings expectantly, as if the miracle had 
been worked for them alone; and the 
littleness of the boat in this picture, 
which has, I believe, been remarked on 
as preposterously out of keeping with the 
persons whom it contains, is so contrived | 
purposely, in order to give a grandeur to 
the figures and an expansion to the sea, ! 
that they could have acquired by noother | 
means. Let the pseudo critic, who ob- | 
jects to this fine application of poctical | 
license, calculate the size that the boat | 
in question ought to have been, on Ais’ 
principle—the figures being nearly as 
Jarge as life; and then, if he happens to be 
an artist, let him paint a picture on the 


——< 





same subject accorilingly—his canvas be- 


ing the size of that we are speaking of. | 
Alas! his picture will be a// boat,— 
figures, storkes, fishes, sea, miracle and 
all, going for nothing. Is this what he 
would have, in place of the magnificent 
work before us?—In “ Elymas_ the Sor- 
cerer stricken with Blincdness,’’ the senti- 
ment of astonished and bewildered de- | 
privation pervades every part of the} 
figure, and speaks in every line of the 
countenance : his very soul seems stricken 
with blindness as well as his body.—TI | 
mention these as instances of the astonish- 
ing unity of expressjon prevalent in these | 
works—infused inté them perhaps in a 


great degree unconsciously, on the part | 
of the painter; but the more rather than} 


the less admirable on that account, as 


evincing the absolute interfusion of the | 
| protecting canopy, is very grand. 


artist’s spirit with that of the subject he 


Raphael’s 


| genius possessed this power of self-adapta- 





tion more than that of any other modern, 
except Shakspeare. He possessed it, in- 
deed, in an infinitely inferior degree to 
Shakspeare, in point of extent and variety ; 
but where it did reach, it was pot inferior 
even to his. It may fairly be conjectured, 
too, that Raphael limited the exercise of 
his genius consciously and purposely to 


| 
, 





Price 6d. 


subjects in which grandeur, grace, and 
beauty were predominant ; and that, if he 
had attained to the ordinary age of man, 
he would have practised and excelled in 
other departments of his art, no less than 
he did in these. In proof of this opinion, 
I would instance the figures of the two 
afflicted persons, in the Cartoon of the 
Beautiful Gate. Nothing can be finer 
in their way—that is to say, more abso- 
lutely ¢rue—than the expression of these 
two figures; and yet nothing can be more 
shocking and disgusting.—but my space 
warns me that I must quit abruptly these 
divine works. And, afterall, perhaps a 
necessity of this kind is the best plea that 
can in any case be made for doing so ; 
for there is no other reason why one 
should ever leave off, when once he be- 
gins to write or talk about them. The 
“Paul preaching at Athens” might, of 
itself, be made the study of a life: it 
contains such a collection of heads as is 
not to be found together injthe world be- 
sides, and every one of which is worthy of 
an essay on its individual character, and 
its connection with the others that sur- 
round it.’ 

The Titian Gallery at Blenheim next 
comes under notice, where there ts a set 
of works which, ‘as a set, are only se- 
cond in power and value to the Cartoons :’ 
these are eight pictures on subjects from 





the Greek mythology, painted by Titian, 


and ineluding ‘ both those kinds of merit 
for which he was nearly unrivalled, his 
matchless truth and harmony of colouring, 
and his intense power of expression.’ Ot 
these pictures, our author says, that of 
Cupid and Psyche is one of the finest in 
the set :— 

‘It is not the usual subject, of Psyche 
gazing onthe sleeping god, it is the im- 
mortal gazing on the mortal maid, as she 
lies dreaming of him. he effect of the 
great brooding wings of the Cupid out- 
spread above the sleeping beauty, as a 
He is 
standing on the ground, leaning over and 
intently gazing on her; but they, while 
they shade her, seem to bear Aun up from 

ressing too closely to the earth, to which 
be does not belong. (I should, like to 
know who it was that first thought of imp- 
ing the human form with wings. Who 
ever it was, he deserved to be the first to 
wear them; for it has given ris€ to the 
highest thoughts and the finest images that 
ever peopled the human mind )—The 
head, arms, and shoulders of the Psyche, 
as they lie pressed into the pillow of her 

3y 
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couch, are exquisite. They seem to com- 
municate a softness to each other, and to 
breathe forth on all about them an atmos- 
phere of love. The head and face of the 
Cupid are as intense and poetical as any 
thing in art. He seems to be kindling 
with desire as he stands gazing upon her, 
and appears to pour forth his spirit into 
her's from his immortal eyes, with a force 
and depth of passion that is prodigious. 
‘Chere is a bit of sky-blue drapery about 
the neck (I think) of the Cupid, which 
produces a singular effect. It looks like | 
a little fragment of the heaven from which 
he may be supposed to have just descend- 
ed: as ifthe very element itself had clung 
to him in fondness, and would not be 
shaken off... The old man who shows the 
pictures told ine that this bit of drapery 
was added by the artist who was employ- 
ed many years ago to clean and put 
them in order. I can scarcely believe | 
this. He might have found it nearly de- 
faced, and restored it. But if he added 
it, its happy success excuses its boldness ; 
unless, indeed, { am attaching an interpre- 
tation to it that it will not bear. And yet 
I cannot think that Lam; for there is no 
denying that it has suggested this idea to 
me; and a hint of this kind cannot be 
said to be not calculated to suggest what, 
in point of fact, it dues suggest.’ 

In the account of Lord Egremont’s Gal- 
lery at Petworth, our author luxuriates in 
describing the beauty of the scenery which 
surrounds the mansion, before he takes 
_us to the gallery, which is like the change 
in the diorama from the Valley of Sarnen 
to the cathedral at Canterbury. The chief 
fal tht in the Petworth Gallery, are by 

‘andyck, with a beautiful landscape by 
Cuyp, and many pieces of ancient sculp- | 
ture, more injured by the restoration of 
modern hands, than by the hand of time 
which had mutilated them. The account 
of the gallery in Windsor Castle is brief, 
and our extract shall be proportionally so, 
though it embraces characters of three 
artists :— 

~€ We now reach the King’s dressing- 
room, which is one of the richest in the 
palace, in cabinet works. Tirst let me 
mention the ‘Two Misers, by Quintin 
Matsys, which, ifithad been painted by 
Raphael, would have added even to dis 
fame,so intense isthe expression of it. In 
fact, the general style is not unlike his ; 
and it offers another proot, if any were 
needed, that high intellect has no predi- 
lection for either station or climate. 
Strength of motive is every thing: if the 
blacksmith of Antwerp could design and 
execute a picture like this to gain one 
mistress, he only needed the stimulus of 
another to make him colour like ‘Titian ! 
Flere are two portraits by Holbein, of par- 
ticular value and interest; one of Eras- 
mus,—staid, calm, contemplative, wise, 
and good ; the other of Martin Luther,— 
bold, designing, fiery, head-strong, and 
with that somewhat vu/gar look which re- 


j 

















These are both most characteristic and 
valuable portraits. As contrasts to these 
realities, the spectator may turn with de- 
light to two charming little gems by Carlo 
Dolce—a Salvator ee and a Mag- 


dalen, each looking of another world, and | 


calling up the thoughts thither. Besides 
the above, this room contains one of those 
capital sketches of Rubens, which evince 
his genius even more. strikingly and un- 
equivocally than his most finished works. 
Every touch is instinct with mind and ex- 
ression; and there being no colour, in 
lookin at it we seem to think that colour 
would be a kind of impertinence: just as, 
in those of his works where the colouring 
is the predominant merit, we look for 
nothing else. The only other pictures 
I shall notice in this room are two of 
John Brenghel’s curiously unnatural yet 
interesting works. ‘This artist seems to 
have looked at nature through the wrong 
end of a telescope, which throws every 
thing toaseeming distance, and diminishes 
itin an extraordinary degree, yet at the 
saine time communicates a vividness of 
light, and a clearness and precision of 
outline, which the unassisted vision does 
not perceive. Breughel’s pictures look 
like scenes in a fairy drama, seen by a 
fairy light, in which all the objects, 
whether animate or inanimate, seem to be 
imitations of our nature made by skilful 
hands, but haads that have no necessary 
sympathy with what they are imitating, 
and therefore make it exactly like, and 


| yet exactly unlike at the same time. ‘The 
i figures look like those which we see in 


that pretty toy called Noah’s ark.’ 

We pass over the other galleries, many 
of which have beea noticed in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle, to come to the theatrical 
gallery of Mr. Mathews, who is a con- 
noisseur as well as a comedian. Among 
the pictures in this collection, which con- 
sists principally of actors, is a portrait of 
the Young Roscius as Norval, by Opie, 
and another of Charles Kemble in the 
sane character, painted by an_ artist 
of the name of Kearsley, who has been 
for twenty years shut up in a lunatic asy- 
lum Mrs. Wotfington, King, Mrs. Bad- 
dely, Powel, Bensley, Garrick, Mrs_ Prit- 
chard, Mrs. Cibber, and a host of theatri- 
cal worthies adorn the walls of this gallery : 
there are also several scenes from plays, 
with portraits of the actors at different 
periods. ‘There is also what is said to be 
a portrait of Shakspeare’s mother, which 
lavs fair claims to authenticity. The second 
part of Mr. Mathews’s Gallery is what 
may be called the Garrickiana, and con- 
sists of busts, casts, models, medallions, 
medals, drawings, engravings, dresses, &c. 
all referring to the various circumstances 
of that distinguished artist’s life, as con- 
nected with the British stage :— 

‘Perhaps the most valuable and inte- 
resting among these, as a detached object, 
is a beautiful and elaborate casket, exqui- 
sitely carved out of the wood of the 





formers of all kinds seem destined to 
possess, and to 





mulberry tree ascertained to have been 


pride themselves on. | planted by Shakspeare’s hand. In this 


f 





casket was presented to G 
corporation of Stratford-upon. 
freedom of that city ; and that 
with the letter which accom 
still retain their place in the casket 
allegorical subjects depicted 
sides and the top of this 
cuted with extreme delicacy 
carved into high-relief out of 
wood.—lor those who are capab 
visible objects as a mx 
even of creating, imaginative abst 
the sight of this casket 
several other minor obj 


here, illustrative of the 


which prevailed during his 


gard to 


arrick, by the 
Avon, the 
document, 
pamed it, 


On the four 
casket, are exe. 
— bein 
the solid 
le of usin 


‘ans of calling y . Or 


Factions 
(together with 
ects preserved 
general feeling 
Own day, in re. 


this extraordinary actor) wil 


furuish a striking idea of that truest of al 


fames, which consists in 
being is projected witho 
become part and parcel 


those with whom we live.’ 


The principal portion of 
is contained in a large port 
be considered as an illust 
artist. In this collection 
Garrick, in his own hand- 


feeling that oo 
ut us, and has 
of the being of 


the Garrickiang 
folio, which ma 
rated life of the 
is a letter from 
writing, whieb js 


curious, as showing the careful manner jp 
which Garrick studied and investigated 
the different bearings of the characters he 


depicted :— 
¢“% Drarn Str,—The ne 


© Monday Morning. 


xt best thing to 


saying your prayers was certainly reading 


Macbeth-so. you have n 
swer on my account, 


ot much to au- 


** Tam always happy to agree with you, 
and which [ do most sincezely in your 
opinion of the scene with Banqua. I was, 


indeed, not quite master oe 


f my feelings tl 


I got to clutch the air-drawn dagger. | 


like your descriptio. of th 


e state of Mac- 


beth’s mind and bedy, at the time he 
affects cheerfulness to Banquo—it isa well- 
painted picture-—but I won't flatter myse" 


that [ ever played up to yo 
*“ You are certainly ri 
count of my speaking, ‘ D 
Sly from me,’ — bui I differ 
in opinion, that I former 
burst of melancholy. 
heated and agitated with 
English force coming upon 
runs from one thing to 
hurry and confusion. 


ur colouring. 

ght im your ac 
octor, the Thanes 
a little with you 
ly spoke it ina 


Macbeth is greatly 


the news of the 
him. His miad 
another—all 1s 
Would not lis 


speaking in a melancholy manner: 1 - 
midst of his distraction be too calm‘= 


* Come, put my 


armour on—Give me my 


staff—Seyton, send oul—Doetor the ere 
Sly from me !—Come, sir, despatch—Pluc if 


of —Bring ut afler me,’ 


flattered me much by your very 0 


You have 


ye. bligiog 


letter, and I shall profit by your criticism 


if I should 


this evening, 
an old hu 


order. | am 


happen to be 10 
nter—touched 4 


little in wind—and sumewhat founderee— 


but stroke me aud clap me 
you have kindly done, an 


shift to gallop over the course. 
letter, and am 


Ithank you for your 
truly, 


‘Your obliged humble 
6a“ D. 


on the back, # 


d I can make § 
Once more 


Garrick. 


‘«©P §. I returned too late last M6" 


from Hampton to answer your letter. 
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we suspect many of our readers will 


ik Mr. Mathew’s gallery the most in- 
4. those, however, who admire 
oer their merit as works of art, will 
~ he collections of the old masters, 


Sete so admirably deseribed in this 





wine « + Oteor—— 
| Descriptive History of the Steam- Engine. 
Rogent STUART, Esq., Civil Engineer. 
ted by Engravings of forty-seven 
. 8vo. pp. 228. London, 1824. 
‘a aathor of The Descriptive History of 
Steam-Engine has adopted, for his epi- 
, an observation which is incontro- 
gible, namely, that ‘ it must be acknow- 
that this is the most wonderful of all 
gdines, and that nothing of the work of 
w approaches so near to animal life ;’ we 
‘it alinost go farther, and compare it to 
,dements, for, in some of its operations, 
:gems to go beyond all the combinations 
suman power, and, in its effect, rather to 
wmble the rushing wind or the over- 
welming torrent; with this difference, that 








‘isthe creature of man’s will and subser- 
wit to his use, while the others obey no 
user, but he who— 

Msin the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 
The steam-engine, as an able writer well 
iserves, is not only capable of being ap- 
led to the finest and most delicate manu- 
xtures, but its power can be so increased 
sto set weight and solidity at defiance, 
hhetrunk of an elephant, that can pick up 
ijnand rend an oak, is nothing to it. It 
anengrave a seal and crush masses of ob- 
wate metals like wax before it; draw out, 
uhout breaking, a thread as fine as gossa- 
wand lift a ship of war like a bauble in 
war. It canembruider muslin and forge 
wchots, cut steel into ribands, and impel 


aded vessels against the fury of the winds 
al waves * ,” 








’ While writing this review, our attention 
‘Sveen called to a remarkable instance of the 
‘wensive application of steam machinery. It 
‘copied from The Register of Arts and Sci- 
“w of Saturday last :—* The number of power 
“asin the manufacturing district which sur- 

ns Manchester has been, after careful in- 
My, stated to be 30,000. 

“* quantity of cotton converted Ibs. 

tito yarn in Great Britain and 
,/tand in one year is about .. 160,000,000 
0 spinning may be esti- 
at 15,000,000 
ay of yarn produced...... 145,000,000 
ri Supposing Is. 8d. to be 
a. Be price per Ib....... £10,875,000 











tding to Mr. Kennedy's calculation, 
tvery person employed in spinning pro- 
mm bs. per annum, the number of per- 
tai 4 is 161,411. The number of 
ey Ployed, supposing each to produce 
cate) eet per annum, is 9,666,666. The 
Mate in buildings and machinery 
Wel thes less than £10,000,000. Itis calcu- 
Min, Cn” rental of Manchester, including 
% horlton, Rew, &c. which form part of 
© town, will be increased at least 

bi. year by new buildings, The in- 

{Ry eas — each cottage property, under 





All this and a thousand things more can 
be accomplistied by the steam-engine, and, 
indeed, it is difficult to fix the limits of its 
power, or the variety and extent of its ap- 
plication. M. Dupin, an ingenious French- 
man, who has none of the prejudices of his 
countrynien, has made a <akdalasion, which 
shows, in a most astonishing degree, the 
power of the steam-engine, and the immense 
mechanical force put in action by it in 
Great Britain. Thegreat pyramid of Egypt 
required, for its erection, the labour of 
above one hundred thousand men for twen- 
ty years; but, if it were required again to 
raise the stones from the quarries and place 
them at their present height, the action of 
the steam-engines of Great Britain, which 
are managed at most by thirty-six thousand 
men, would be sufficient to produce the ef- 
fect in eighteen hours. M. Dupin adds, 
that the cutting of the stones and removing 
them from the quarry to the pyramid would 
be the work of a few days only. 

We need not, however, have quoted these 
authorities to show the power of the steam- 
engine, and the consequent importance of 
its history, which is so ably exhibited in the 
work before us. The author is evidently a 
practical engineer, who has not only made 
himself acquainted with all the known in- 
formation as to the origin and progress of 
the steam-engine, but he is able to explain 
the details, and show the nature and value 
of the successive improvements that have 
been made on it: these improvements, or 
at least the most valuable of them, have 
been made by practical mechanics, and not 
by theorists in science, as will be seen by 
the following extract from the preface :— 

‘Twenty years ago, Hornblower remark- 
ed, ‘‘ that the most vulgar stoker may turn 
up his nose at the acutest mathematician in 
the world, for (in the action and construc- 
tion of steam-engines) there are cases in 
which the higher powers of the human mind 
must bend to mere mechanical instinct ;”’ 
and the observation apples with greater 
force now than it did then. 

* We know not, therefore, how the re- 
mark has originated, or what “ philosopher” 
first claimed for theoretic men any part of 
the honour of being instrumental, even in- 
directly, in the perfecting of the steam-en- 
gine; or who gave currency to the phrase of 
its ‘invention being one of the noblest gifts 
that science ever nade to mankind!!” ‘The 
fact is, that science, or scientific men, never 
had any thing to do ip the matter. It was 
a toy in the hands of all the philosophers 
who preceded Savery, and it again must be- 
come a toy before the speculations of Bos- 
sut, the ablest and latest of the philoso- 
phers who have written on the subject, can 
be made to bear upon it. Indeed, there is 
no machine or mechanism in which the lhit- 
tle that theorists have done is more useless. 
The honour of bringing it to its present state 
of perfection, therefore, belongs to a differ- 
ent and more useful class. It arose, was 
improved, and perfected, by working mecha- | 
nics—and by them only; for tradition has 
preserved to us the fact of Savery having 
begun life as a working miner ;—Newcomen 








was a blacksmith, and his partner Cawleya 
glazier ;—Don Ricardo Trevithick was also 
an operative mechanic ; and so was the il- 
lustrious Watt, when he began and after he 
had made his grand improvements.’ 

For many years the Marquis of Worcester 
had the credit of being the first to suggest 
the idea of a steam-engine, in his Century 
of Inventions; the suggestion of the mar- 
quis, who was no doubt a man of consider- 
able ingenuity, has, however, been of some 
service, although the merit of originality 
does not rest with him, since the appli- 
cation of steam to generate motion appears 
to have been made by a Greek mechavgic, 
about one hundred and thirty years before 
Christ, or nearly two thousand years ago. 
To Hero the Elder, who flourished at Phtla- 
delphia, in the reign of Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus, is ascribed the glory ‘of having in 
vented and constructed the first steam-en- 
gine.” Among the contrivances of this skil- 
ful mechanic, described in his Spiritualia, 
or Pneumatica, there is an account of ‘ two 
engines of his invention ; in one of which a 
rotatory motion is produced by the emission 
of heated air; and a similar movement ts 
imparted to the other by the reaction of 
water arising from boiling water.’ 

No other notice of steam, as a first 
inover, occurs in the works of ancient au- 
thors, nor in modern writers, until about the 
year 1563, when one Mathesius, in a vo- 
lume of sermons, entitled Sarepta, hints at 
the possibility of constructing an apparatus 
similar in its operation and properties to 
those of the modern steam-engine :— 

‘About thirty years after this period, what 
is called a “* Whirling Oelipile,” is described 
in a book printed at Leipsig, wherein it is 
stated to be exceedingly well adapted to the 
purpose of turning the spit for the cook, 
And among other economical reasons urged 
for its adoption, is that “it eats nothing, 
and gives withal an assurance to those par- 
taking of the feast, whose suspicious natores 
nurse queasy appetites, that the haunch has 
not been pawed by the turnspit (in the ab- 
sence of the housewife’s eye), for the plea- 
sure of licking bis unclean fingers.”’ 

Solomon de Caus, an eminent French en- 
vineer and mathematician, in 1624, de- 
scribes an enyine acting by the elasticity of 
steam :— 

‘ The first person in modern times who 
applied the expansive power of steam on 
any scale to a useful practical purpose, was 
Giovanni Branca, an eminent Italian mathe- 
matician, who resided at Rome in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Hts 
contrivance was an eelipile, from which 
steam issued, upon a wheel formed with 
float-boards or vanes, like a water-wheel or 
wind-mill, and thus produced a rotatory 
movement. This wheel, by some interme- 
diate mechanism, gave motion to the stamp- 
ers of a mill for pounding drugs.’ 

‘It is on account of this contrivance that 
Branca is considered by his countrymen to 
be the inventor of the steam-engine; ard 
even in a recent English work on the sub- 
ject, he is allowed the merit of a first idea. 
To this he certainly bas no claim; neither 
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can lis engine be compared with Hero’s for 
its ingenuity, nor to De Caus’s for its efh- 
ciency. Besides, long before this period, 
the saine mechanism was described by Car- 
dan as moved by the ‘vapour from fire.” 
And the mere substitution of steatin by the 
italian philosopher is not so original or im- 
portant, as togive to the transition the rank 
of an invention Branca was, however, a 
man of much ingenuity, and niany of his 
inachines are highly creditable to his abili- 
ties as a scientific mechanic, 

* The elasticity of the vapour of water, 
« hich had long been known to philosophers, 
Lut to them ouly, had now become familiar 
to water-work artists; and in their hands it 
was applied in a variety of ways to their fa- 
vourite problem of raising water above its 
level m jetsand fountains, Without vouch- 
ing for the great effects said to be produced 
Ly these machines, we will describe two, as 
necessary to give a clear notion of the value 
of these conceits, and as specimens of the 
ingenious absurdities, which, under the 
name of air engines, were recommended 
even by experienced engineers about this 
period.” 

It is not our intention to trace the pro- 
yress of the steam-engine, since it can only 
be well done by consulting Mr. Stuart's 
book, and referring to the excellent and nu- 
merous wood-engravings which illustrate 
the subject. The Marquis of Worcester’s 
claim, as inventor of the steam-engine, is, 
as will be seen, satisfactorily enough refuted, 
and his claims to national patronage treat- 
ed somewhat unceremoniously. The mar- 
q'is’s work was printed in 1663, and, twen- 
ty years afterw ards, we find Sir Samuel 
Morland applying to the French govern- 
ment to patronize ascheme, which be claims 
as his own, for raising water by the force of 
steam. Sir Samuel was the first accurate 
experimenter on the elastic force of steam; 
and it is highly honeurable to his mecha- 


> 





nical accuracy, that his estimate of the rate | 


of expansion of water, when couverted into 


steam, should coincide with that given by | 


wn experienced evgineer in the most recent 
book on-the subject. 

Mr. Stuart vindicates Capt. Savery from 
the charge made by Desaguliers, of having 
constructed bis engine from the hints of the 
Marquis‘ot Worcester; he also gives seve- 
ralengravings of Savery’s engine, complete 
and in sections, and clearly points out the 
great ingenuity of the inventor. Numerous 
Mprovements were made on the steam-en- 
gine, but it was reserved to Mr. Watt to 
render it capable of extensive application, 
ant the history of tus machine, for the last 
half-century, is the history of lis lite; as 
the most important period in the history of 
the steam-engine, Mr. Scuart dwells on it at 
Jenzth, from the arst improvement suggested 
by Mr. Watt's having to repair the model of 
one of Neweomen’s engines in the Glasgow 


Maseum, to the une he brought it to such | 


perfection. The roiatory engines, of which 
several have been constructed, are next mi- 
nutely and scientifically described, and en- 
gravings given of them ; the great improve- 
ments by Woolfe and others, who have de- 








voted their attention to the subject with 
success, are alsu noticed; and the work 
gives some interesting details of the first in- 
troduction of the stceam-engine into foreign 


countries, and of the periods when it has 


been applied to particular purposes. 

In 1759, Dr. Robison proposed to apply 
the steam-engine to move carriages; and, in 
1802, it was carried into effect by Messrs. 
Vivian and Trevithick, who ‘ produced a 
steam-engine of pre-eminent merit and in- 
genuity.’ 

‘The experiment of moving carriages was 
successful, and, in 1804, one of these loco- 
motive engines was in use ina mine at Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, in South Wales, and drew as 
many carriages as contained about ten tons 
and a half of iron, travelling at the rate of 
five miles and a half an hour, for a distance 
of nine miles, without any additienal water 
being required during the time of its journey; 
—its cylinder was eight inches diameter, 
and the piston had a four-feet stroke. The 
same engine, employed to raise water, 
worked a pump of eighteen inches and a 
half diameter and feur feet and a_ half 
stroke, raising it twenty-eight feet high, and 
made eighteen strokes in a minute; it used 
eighty pounds’ weight of coal an hour, and 
in thesame time it raised 15,875,160 pounds’ 
weight of water one foot high; the pressure 
being sixty-five pounds on each square inch 
of the piston.’ 

The first introduction of stenm-engines 
into Peru is very extraordinary. In 1802, 
Mr. Richard Trevithick, who had invented 
a steam-engine singularly compact and in- 
genious, constructed a model of it, which 
found its way to Londoa:— 

‘About the same period, M. Francois 
Uvillé had found in Peru some of the rich- 
est mines falling into decay, or totally 
drowned, from the impossibility of draining 
them by manual labour; and learning also 


that these mines were considered to be) 


richer in silver ore than those of Mexico, he 
conceived the idea of introducing the steam- 
engine as a substitute for animal power, to 
accomplish their draining. M. Uvillé came 
to London in 1811; but, among those 
whose opinions he asked, he met with no 
encouragement to pursue lis plan, on ac- 
count of the inefficiency of steam in an at- 
moSphere so rare as that in which the Peru- 
vian mines are situated among the Cordille- 
ras, as well as the seeming impracticability 
of conveying the parts of those large engines 
which would be required, over mountaiis 
inaccessible to any species of wheel-car- 
riave, 

‘About to leave England in despair of 
ever being able to accomplish his grand 
project, and passing by a street leading 
from Fitzroy Square, he accidentally saw a 
model of a stearn-engine exposed for sale in 
the shop ofa Mr. Roland. Le examined it 
with vreat attention, and, being struck with 
the simplicity and excellence of its principle 
and construction, he became its, purchaser 
at a price of twenty guineas—this was the 
Trevithick medel.” 

M. Uvillé returned to Peru, tried the mo- 
del on the highest ridges of Pasco, and, fin:- 
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rae ie 
Ing 1t answer, contracted w;j 
tors of the flooded mines, 
for Europe, in order to ¢ 
landed at Falmouth:— ~ 
*M. Uvillé’s mind was too full of the 
tering expectations which his gc] ~ 


‘ cm 
spired, not to be making frequent jn i “ 
among his fellow passengers Whine 


about m; 
One day, conversjny a” 


and engines. 
Mr. Teague, and expressing 
to find out, if possible, the author of t} 
model he had carried to Lima, he was - 
agreeably surprised to hear Mr, i a 
oe pte tiga - sue re. 
ply, “* Mr. Trevithick is my Near relaris 
and within a few hours after our arrival « 
Falmouth [ can bring you together,” I 
happened accordingly ; aud M. Uvillg ™ 
sided several months at Camborne With 
Capt. Trevithick, receiving, during his stay 
Instructions from that able man in mining 
and the management and construction yj 
machinery. _ Accompanied by Capt. Tres. 
thick, he visited other mining districts; ani 
being introduced to Mess’s. Bolton apd 
Watt, the first steam-engineers in the yp. 
verse, he explained to these gentlemen the 
mountainous precipices to he surmounted. 
and the great elevation.of the mines abore 
the level of the sea. But whether the ob- 
jection of these gentlemen to engage iv, 
speculation in which there was much un 
certainty of carrying it forward with effect 
either from the disturbed political state of 
Peru, or the difficulty of transporting the 
parts, or the great elevation of the situation 
being adverse to a favourable employment 
of condensing engines, does not appear; but 
their opinion was unfavourable to M. 
Uvillé’s project. 

‘Capt. Trevithick and his friend were not, 
however, to be discouraged from making 
the attempt; and in January, 1814, the 
captain entered into an engagement with 
M. Uviilé to provide nine engines, at a cost 
of about ten thousand pounds; which, by 
very great exertions, were shipped, with the 
permission of the British government, from 
Portsmouth, in the September following, 
accompanied by M. Uvillé and three Cur 
nish men, to direct the erection of the ma 
chinery. On arriving safely at Lima, they 
were welcomed by a royal salute and public 
rejoicings. 


With a 


But after they had got so lr, 
so great were the local obstacles in trans 
porting the heavy masses across the mou 
tains, that it was not till the middle of 18! 
that they were able to set one of the engines 
to work. ‘This was the first ever seen ™ 
South America, and excited intense cur 
osity. Great ccremony, it appears, si 
observed. on this important occasion; a” 
the most distinguished honours were Com 
ferred on the projectors by the vice-reg 
The official deputation ? 
pointed to superintend this new and me 
extraordinary operation, made & A ee 
the Viceroy, which was published 19 a. 
Lima Gazette, in August, 1816. « [minens 
and incessant labours,” say the reporter 
‘and boundless expense, have a TH 
difficulties hitherto deemed insuper 
and we have, with unlimited admire 
witnessed the erection and astonishing oP 
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‘9 the royal mineral territory of | 
in the province of Tarma; and 
“pave had the felicity of seeing the drain 





noble district of Pasco. | 
ransmitting to posterity,” they _ | 
) 


os of t 
wr the details of an undertaking 


gepate a torrent of silver that shall fill | 
_quoding nations with astonishment.” 
‘They then go on to name a number of | 
jyiduals on whom ™ the eternal gratitude | 
;4| Spaniards is invoked ;” and it is 
ames hat remarkable, that the only Eng- 
jnan mentioned by name in this list of 
otiies is Mr. Bull. 

‘While these operations were going on 
Peru, Capt. Trevithick, in England, was 
gorvusly engaged in providing further sup- 
jg of steam-engines, constructing coining 
garatus for the Peruvian mint, and in 
gstracting furnaces for purifying the sil- 
wore by fusion: a project of incaleulable 
portance, from the increasing scarcity of 
yeksilver. ‘This second supply was sent 
om England in October, 1816, and arrived 
¢ Lina in the February following. Capt. 
Tevithick went out in this vessel. On his 
inital, he was- immediately presented to 
ie viceroy, and most graciously received, 
ad his arrival offigially announced in the 
lma Gazette. Public notice was at the 
ame time giver-in this of the completion of 
i second engine, said to be superior in 
wwer and beauty to the first; and also of 
lierereption of some parcels of ore of ex- 
ordinary richness, raised from the mines 
stored to use by the operation of these 
wachines, The Gazette also announces the 





ine, 1s the arrival of Don Ricardo Trevi- 
luck, an eminent professor of mechanics, 
mchinery, and mineralogy, inventor and 
‘wustructor of the engines of the last pa- 
at, and who directed, in England, the ex- 
tution of the machinery now at work in 
'sc0, This professor, with the assistance 
% workmen who accoinpany him, can con- 
‘uct as many engines as shall be wanted-in 
feu without the necessity of sending to 
“rope for any part of these vast machines. 


imval of the other engines; ** but that,” it | 
continues, ‘* which is of still greater import- | 


many days’ journey over the mountains, to | 
welcome him. M. Uvillé had written-to his | 


| associates ‘that Heaven had sent him out | wines as in the cooking 
*  érst shaft in the Santa Roso mine, in | for the prosperity of the mines, and that | they have six hundred ' 
We are ambi- | the lord warden had proposed to erect his least, so says the author of The Pudge Fa- 
mily, 


statue tn massy silver.” 


‘In this narrative of romantic incidents, | 


of the first steam-engine. Itis esta- | chief men came to Lima, a distance of | all French, and unhappily not translatable 
_1n one word into English, for our neighbours 


excel as much in defining the distinctions of 


of eggs, for which 
different ways,—at 


To merchants and individuals, a 


work of this sort cannot but be of service in 


prodigious magnitude, from which we | it should not be forgotten that Don Ricardo , making perchases ; it will also tend to rec- 


is now superintending the royal mint of | tify the false arrangements now universally 
Peru; and so strong are the hopes of the |! existing in the lists of wines, and, se may 

. : ° - 
success of his operations, that he has had | add, the false names under which they are 


orders to augment the powers of the coining 


a flattering prospect of great wealth. In 


addition to his emoluments as patentee and | 


pounds a-vyear.’ 


wasted,’ of a little work he now affects to 
‘despise, that ‘it is the most valuable gift 
which the hand of science has ever yet of- 


recommend the Descriptive History of the 


appeared on the subject. 


nrice of the work is as low as it can weil be 


afforded, 
—s+@p>—— 


The Topography of all the known Vineyards ; 


cation. 


Guide to. all Importers and Purchasers in 
the choice of Wines. 12mo. pp. 248. 
London, 1824. 

-Wrne bibbers and wine sellers, if they have 
‘any gratitade in them, will drink the health 


when dead, of the author of The Topogra- 
hy of ali the known Vineyards. We should 


must be a good fellow who has devoted his 
life to acquiring a knowledge of the ‘ local 





@ excellent charaeter of Don Ricardo, 
and lis ardent desires to promote the inte- 
"sis of Peru, recommend him to the high- 
in degree of public estimation, and “make 
My Ope that his arrival in this kingdom will 
“rm-the epoch of its prosperity through the 


ithe aed without such assistance, or 
‘a. ritiste government had not permitted 
ta rm from England: an object 
nine b leemed unattaiwable by all who 
Mpesion | Jealous that nation Is of atl’ her 
cc Mventions in the arts or industry.” 
te Aweary importance was attached to 
ang eardo Trevithick’s personal superin- 
onde? (Hat the viceroy ordered the ford 

Cn of the Mines ‘to escort him with a 
of honour to the mining district, 
news of nsarrival in Pert caused 
€st rejoicings; ‘and many of the 


enden 


here, 
the reat 








enjoy ves 
/yment of ts internal riches, whieh could | 


} habitation’ of every vine ‘ from Indus to the 
| Pole.” With regard to France, he visited 
every viucyard, and, we trust, was welcom- 
ed by every proprietaire with a bottle of the 
his information as to some other 


! 

| and scrutinized. : ; 

| This work points out the respective vine- 
| yards of every country, and the colour and 
| precise qualities that the good wine of each 
| should possess; in order to understand this, 
| it is, however, necessary to learn a vocabu- 
‘lary of ternis used to express the different 
qualities of the wines with the utmost preci- 
‘sion; and the person thus instructed may 
| travel through the vineyards of Europe with 
| security, as he well knows how to select the 
! good, ‘ too good to leave,’ and leave the bad, 
| *too bad to take away.’ These terms are 


Steam-Engine as the best treatise that has | 


really like to know this gentleman, for he | 


With this extract we take our leave of | 
Mr. Stuart, and, although we cannot say of | Europe, is, by its position and the nature of 
his book, as Dr. Birkbeck said, §a few moons | 


| 


} 
{ 


fered to the artisan,’ yet we hesitate not to) 


} 








} 
} 


} 
| 
| 


} 


while living, and the immortal memory | 


sold by puffing wine merchants. A work 


machinery sixfold. ‘Ihe latestaccounts, ac- | like this does not supply extracts by which 
cording to Mr. Boase, left Don Ricardo in | a reader can judge of its merits; nor docs 
the enjoyment of increasing distinction, and | our acquaintance with those luxuries of the 


table, curious wines, enable us to speak of 
the accuracy of the author’s descriptions 


engineer, he has the fifth part or share in | (which, however, we do not in the least 
tle Lima Company, which, at a moderate | doubt), but we unhesitatingly award him 
estimate, amounts to one hundred thousand | 


the merit of great industry. The following 
scraps may not prove uninteresting :— 
‘ Frarce, situated almost in the centre ot 


its soil, the country richest in vines. Ac- 
carding to the documents collected by the 
minister of the interior, it contained, in 
1815, about 1,734,000 hectares of wines, 
which produced, upon an average crop, 
31,000,000 hectolitres. Since that time 
considerable plantations have been made ; 


We ought to add | 1,900,000 hectares, now appropriated to 
that the engravings are admirably executed, | this purpose, produce about 34,000,000 
and that, considering their number, the | 


hectolitres of wine. In the. provinces unfa- 
vourable to the vines, about 7,000,000 hec- 
tolitres of beer and 10,000,000 hectolitres 
of cider are annually fabricated.’ 

‘The principal commerce of Champagne 


containing a Description of the Kind and | wines is made at Rheims, Avise, and Eper- 
Quality of their Products, and a Classifi- | nay. 
Translated from the French, and | ' 
abridged so as to form a Manual and | favourable for good cellars; they are hol- 


This last town is advantageously 
placed in the midst of the vineyards, on sail 


lowed in a limestone rock, are large, and 
well calculated for the keeping of wine. 
Those of M. Moet are particularly remark- 
able for their extent; they form a kiad of 
labyrinth, which requires a guide; the walls 
are covered (tapissces) to the heig!t of six 
feet, with bottles artfully arranged (490,000 
bottles). Few travellers pass withont vtsit- 
ing thein, and even sovereigns have had the 
curiosity of going to see them.’ ' 
‘The English houses at Bourdeaux, imme- 
diately afier the vintage, purchase a large 
quantity of the wines of all the best vme- 
yards, in order that they may undergo /a trv- 
vaille a UV Anglaise. This operation cousists 
in putting into fermentation part of the 
wines during the following summer, by mix - 
ing in each barrrel, from thirteen to erghteen 
pots of Alicant or Benicarlo, or the wites 
of the Hermitage, Cahors, Languedoc, au 
others; one pot of white wine, called Mier 
(wine whose fermentation has beer stopyed 


spirits of wine. ‘The wine ts drawn off 1 
December, and then lard up in the cas 
(cellars) for some years. By this operation 
the wines are rendered more spirituous ‘and 
very strong ; they acquire a good flavour, but 
are intoxicating. The price likewise ts in- 
creased. ' = 





‘The age of wine at Bordeaux is counted 


by the fumes of sulphur), and one bottle of 
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par feuilles, that is, the number of times the 
vine has been in leaf since the vintage. 
The years which the wines require to be 
kept vary, but those of this department do 
not reach perfection before the fifth or 
sixth,’ 

Heidelberg is celebrated for its great tun, 
out of which wavellers gravely assure us 
that strangers drink a cup of wine one hun- 
dred and twenty years old; this is some- 
what like the Catholic relics of the eruss, of 
which as many pieces have been preserved 
as would equal the wood work of St. Paul’s: 
the fact is, that in bath cases there is a con- 
tinual gupply; the Heidelberg tun, our au- 
thor assures us, is renewed every year. We 
shall conclude with a brief notice of the 
wines of China :— 

_ © The vine bas undergone various revolu- 
tions: sometimes it has been grubbed up to 
make room for grain, so that the inhabitants 
have substituted in general other drinks, 
and forgotten the use of wine, of whicha 
small quantity is made. The name of wine 
is given to tea and fermented liquors made 
from a particular kind of rice. They have 
likewise a wine unknown in Europe, called 
Vin d’Agneau, made from the flesh of lamb ; 
very strong, but with a most disagreeable 
tiste. Aspirit is likewise made from mut- 
ton fermented, which, in spite of its bad“fla- 
vour, appears «t the emperor's table.’ 


——H@to-——- 


Memoirs of Henry the Great, and of the 
Court of France during his Reign. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1824. 


Fver since the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, there has been a systematic attempt 
to excite sympatlry for their sufferings, or 
respect for the virtues oftheir ancestors; it 
is with this view that workg have been pub- 
lished, statues erected, streets new-named, 
and all the.Jittle artifices adopted that could 
eflace the spirit of the republic or the tri- 
umphs-of the empire, and swell into impor- 
tance the feeble aud despotic reign of the 
Bourbons. Of all the princes of this house, 
Henry 1V. was perhaps the greatest—at 
st his memory is more esteemed and re» 
moe than any other descendant of Hugh 
His virtues are not forgotten m 
the memoirs before us, where he is repre- 
sented. as ‘the most bumane ‘of kings,’ 
whose ‘ greatness of soul and generosity of 
principle Jed him to perform every thing 
that would have been dictated by the most 
consummate policy.’ ‘ He was,’ says his 
biographer, ‘the most skilful captain 
during a belligerent age, the monarch most 
worthy to reign over a generous nation, and 
the most amiable of Frenchmen.’ We by 
no ns wish to detract from this charac- 
, ter of the French prince, or to draw a com- 
parison between him and his successors. 
 Sleary the Great succeeded Henry III, 
wha.was assauinated in 2579; and itis a 
r 





H spot fr Lount of 
Clermont, the younger - r of Philp 
the Bald, who died. 4285, so. that. dis 

family had for three “cepunies-been, separ 


instance of a. remote eolteteral 
succeeding to the title. | 


Jeanne d’Albret :— | 
‘Henry d’Albret, grandfather of Henry 


learned the pregnancy of his daughter, de- 
sired that she might be immediately remov- 
ed to Navarre, in order to be near hiin.at 
the tine of her lying-in, wishing to superin- 
tend the first inoments of the child’s_ birth, 


ries he had sustained from the Spaniards. 
‘ This courageous princess, therefore, tak- 


son. 
‘Previous to this event, Henry d’Albret 


daughter, was very anxious to peruse; be- 
cause it had been told her that this .testa- 
inentary paper was to her disadvantage, and 
in favour of a lady for whom her royal pa- 
rent had_entertained very tender sentiments. 


ing made acquainted with her wish, promis- 
ed to place the will in her hands as soon as 
she should have produced to hin the fruit of 
her loins; but upon condition that, during 
the period of her labour, she would sing him 
a song; ‘in order,” said he, ‘* that you do 
not produce me a peevish and crying ¢hild.”’ 
The princess gave her promise, and testi- 
fied so much courage, that notwithstanding 
the pains attendant upon her situation, she 
| sang a song in the language of Bearn, as 
| soon as she heard the king enter her apart- 
ment. It was remarked that, in opposition 
to the general course of nature, the infant 
was born without screaming or weeping ; 
and it might naturally be expected, says Pe- 
‘refixe, that a prince destined to insure the 
Joy and prosperity of France, would not en- 
; ter the world amidst cries and wailings. 

‘ Immediately 


ed, ‘‘ and this is mine.’’ 
infant, he rubbed its lips with some garlic 
peeling, and made it suck some drops of 
wine from his golden goblet, in order, as he 
said, to render the temperament of the babe 
more masculine and vigorous. 

‘This precious child was placed in a cra- 


silver ornaments ; which was preserved with 
scrupulous care in the castle. of the city.of 
Pap, anul the-periad ofthe revolution.’ 


matter, and contain an le account of 
the massacre of St. Barthaloniew, that har- 
|'rible stain on humanity, of which we-shall 
Lmake.a sepatae artiele in our newt. 





had made his will, which the princess, his | 


rated from the parent stock; his fatherwas pass from the birth of 
Anthony, King of Navarre, his mother death, may. appear too ra 


| but the principal events of bis ne’ 


the Fourth, who was still living, having of an atrocious assassin, Revilla’ - 


eee ee ee 


‘ 
| 


who, he stated, as by a secret presentiment, order to commit the murd 
would, in process of time, avenge the inju- | perpetratea it when seven 


ing leave of her husband, left Compeigne ' saw the king struck ; and, if the 
on the 15th of November, 1553; and hav- ! villain had thrown away the knife 
ing traversed France as far as the Pyrenees, ' not have been known who had 
arrived at Pau, in Bearn, the residence of the infernal deed. All the 
her royal father; where, on the 13th of the | the vehicle immediately got out to prevent 
same month, she happily brought forth a | the people, who flocked from all quarters, 





| 








dle made of tortoise-shell, Gecorated with | perfectly quiet-at the arsenal 


‘pematked,”’ ays Mezerai, “ from tbe 
reader may draw what inference he Pia. 
‘These volumes, which are not very well |.¥ . a 
writen, are nevertheless full of interesting | seizpre of Ravillac, seven oF: Ser 


Fo  aneogaioanbes. Phe other 


ey 


Henr 


IV, to: 
pid 4 40 big 


at 


IGA Ake welh 


known. Henry the Great fel] 


of Angouléme, where he followe 
tion of a school-master, till the 
one or thirty-two, §So determined we 
assassin on Henry’s death, that be 
lowed him to the church in the moming, i 


er, and ¥en 


"> Persons w 
in the carriage with the king :-— ere 


‘Not one of the inmates of the CArriage 
ANguiuary 
» H Would 
COM mitted 
PETSONages 1B 


d the A¥Oca. 


from tearing the assassin to pieces: three 
of the noblemen stood at the carriage door ty 
succour their master; and one, perceiyi 

the blood gush from his mouth, and that he 
was speechless, cried out, “The king i 
dead!” This terrible exclamation created 
the most dreadful tumult: tlie people who 
were in the streets rushed into the shops 


Jeanne, however, did not dare to breathe a , and houses, apprehensive of becoming the 
word upon the subject; but her father, be- | prey of some unknown enemies, and tha 


the city was taken by assault. Every one 
confusedly thought that he was deprived of 
his only safeguard, defender, and father; it 
appeared asif every thing was gone in losing 
him; nothing was felt but dread and the 
most invincible terror. The Duke d’Eper 
non immediately cried aloud, that the king 
was only wounded ; and, to pessiade the 
populace that such was the truth, he de- 
manded a goblet of wine: everyone at the 
instant rushed from the houses, sand th 
most affecting exclamations of jop resound 
ed in all directions, while tears-flowed « 
abundance from the anxious bystanders 
The Duke d’Epernon continued crying i 
cessantly that the king was only hurt: open 
which the people expressed a desire to set 
their monarch; and for this purpose flocked 
round the vehicle, but were kept at ad 


after the birth of Henry, | tance on being told it was necessary [is mi 
bis grandfather transported the boy in the , jesty eye } 
skirt of his robe to his chamber, and then ; Louvre, for the purpose of having bis woun 
presented his will, enclosed in a golden examined. Saint Michael, one of the king’ 
casket, to his daughter, saying, “* My daugh- , gentlemen in ordinary, . 
ter, there is what belongs te you;” and then , prince, but was not near the carnage at the 
holding up the child to its mother, he add- ; time of the assassination. 
While fondling the hearing the noise, 


should be forthwith conveyed to the 


had. fullowed the 


He came up 0 
drew his sword, snatched 


the bloody knife from the hand of the reg 
cide, whom he was on the point of _ 
had not the Duke d’Epernon interposeé 
prevent the act. The villain was then oe 
fided to proper hands, and led away. * 


ing the whole scene every thing continued 
re particularly 
which 


‘Two .circamstances we 










e one was, that, isomediatel sor 
a 85 


rived with; ewerde: ia Dawid, 


instantaneonnly. comeenind ot ate 
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'snot being immediately conveyed 
eres but placed in the hands of Mon- 
Dag be was kept for two days in the 
ae je Rais, with so little care, that all 
Be of people were permitted to commu- 
“vate with him 5 and, among others, an ec- 
pcastic greatly indebted to the king, who, 
addressed and styled Ravillac my 
cautioned the prisoner to beware 
wf not implicate the innocent.” 

‘The confusion and piercing screams 
shich at intervals resounded in the breeze, 
length gained the ears of the queen. Her 
sijesty inquired the reason; when, observ- 
og nothing but'sad countenances, and many 
uihed in tears, she immediately conceived 
te full extent of the loss sustained. The 
yincess, in consequence, rushed from her 
ady, and meeting the chancellor, exciaim- 
i, “Alas! sir, the king is dead !”—upon 
shich that grave personage, without testi- 
jing the least emotion, replied: “ Your 
aiesly must excuse me—kings never die in 
France.” Having then requested her to re- 
uter the apartment, Villeroy immediately 
illowed, exclaiming: ** Madam, we must, 
eserve our tears for another occasion, lest 
nshedding them at the present moment we 
ender our affairs desperate ; it is your ma- 
isty who must now toil for us; we stand in 
seed of remedies, and not.tears.” He then 
represented that time was precious, and 
at advantage ought to be taken of the ab- 
ence of the two princes of the blood, and 
the weakness of the third, to declare herself 
gent during the minority of the king her 
on. Ow the. same day, being the 14th of 
May, the queen was declared regent during 
the minority of her son, and vested with all 
he requisite powers and authority. 


granted unless he divulged the names of 
his accomplices. “‘I have none,” said 
Ravillac; ‘“‘ but give me a_ conditional 
absolution: condemn my soul to hell 
flames if | have accomplices, and grant 
me absolution under the proviso that I have 
uttered the truth.” This was complied 
with, and the wretch was absolved accord- 
ingly.’ 

The death of the king excited an un- 
usual feeling of sorrow and regret, which 
spread itself over the whole kingdom ; in- 
deed, the popular characterof the sovereign 
and his melancholy fate could not fail of 
exciting the utmost sympathy on the oc- 
casion. 

—- +p 


POETRY. 


In the course of our critical pursuits, we 
have more than once regretted, that the 
blunder committed by one of the Parlia- 
ments of James I. has ever been corrected. 
We allude to the act passed to prevent the 
growth of poetry, instead of popery. The 
mistake was, however, corrected; and poetry 
has continued to increase and multiply ever 
since. Of late years it would seem to have 
met with peculiar encouragement, if we may 
judge from the list of new publications; and 
almost every young collegian, young lawyer, 
or young lover, thinks it essential that he 
should not only write verses, but publish 
them. There is no mortal sin in this, cer- 
tainly, though to us hebdomadal critics, 
who are mure good-natured than others, it 
is sometimes a heavy affliction, sweetened 
occasionally by present consolatidn, and 
hope for the future. 

From some cause or‘other, which it is not 
necessary to explain, we have suffered sun- 





‘The body being embalmed, and placed 
waleaden coffin, says Perefixe, was then | 
kposited in a wooden bier covered with | 
dath of gold, under a canopy in the royal 
apartment. After eighteen days .it was 
conducted to.St. Denis, and buried. with 
the accustumned ceremonies.’ 

‘The result of a careful examination of 
the interrogatories of Ravillac tendsto prove 
thathe was a man of heated imagination, 
who, conceiving, according to his state- 
went, that Henry had resolved on declaring 
"at against the pope, and did not take eth- 
“ent measures to convert the Huguenots, 
opted the resolution of assassinating him, 
‘hom he regarded as a tyrant that ought to 
tedestroyed; in which ideas he had been 
‘rengthened by the scrmons of the irfa- 
nous preachers. of the League, who uni- 
omuly justified the act of James Clement. 
‘avillac, when subjected to torture, uni- 
oly maintained that no Frenchman or 
‘ranger had been instrumental in urging 
Mtocommit the deed; that the prince 

d never injured him; and that, if his 
feath had remained unpunished, it would 
we been productive of no benefit to 
timself, 

“Immediately prior to the dissolution of 
“villac, he most ardently craved absolu- 
: of De Fillesac and Gamache, two 

doctors of the Sorbonne, who attend- 


dry small, unassuming, and some of them 
meritorfous littke volumes, to lay on our 
table longer unnoticed than they ought to 
have done, and we sometimes fancy we hear 
them severally address us, and say, § Hear 
me, for I will speak;’ ‘ hear me for my 
cause ;’ or, ‘strike, but hear me.’ We can 
no longer resist the appeal, and shall there- 
fore summon them in order before us. 


t. Joseph and his Brethren, a Scriptural 
Drama, in Two Acts. By H. L. Howarp. 
12mo. pp. 252. London, 1822. 

Ir the story of Joseph and his brethren were 
read for the first time to a mature mind, as 
a work of fiction, he would rank it as one 
of the most interesting stories ever written. 
Tales of truth are, however, frequently more 
striking than those of romance, and such ts 
the case with the history of Josepb and his 
brethren, in which almost every passion and 
feeling is brought into play, and in which 
the incidents are at once extraordinary and 
consistent. 


the whole, it exhibits poetical ta 





+ “hen he was told that it could not be 





—— 


notice, since it is so well known to every 

one who reads the Bible; but we shall se- 

lect one or two passages as specimens of 

our author's powers. Our first extract ts 

where Reuben reproaches his brethren for 

beiug envious at Jacob’s attachment to Jc+ 

seph :— 

‘When Joseph sings, or speaks a merry 
thought, 

The pang of envy touches not my breast; 

And did you love our sire, you’d rather be 

The most forgotten reed upon a pipe, 

Than mar the harmony his choice could breed, 

With the loud discord of your ill content. 

Say Jacob's choleric and sharp of speech ; 

It ever was the trick of thwarted age. 

Why, ye are choleric and wrath, though young, 

And, trust me, sits, ill thoughts will aye grow 
old, . 

Nor die before the man: rather, as weeds 

That overgrow the rotten outer fence 

Get ranker in theirage. Your fault lies here ; 

All excellence in otbers you expect, 

Ne’er looking backward to the lack within. 

What right have you, ye disobedient boys, 

To tax our sire, whether right or wrong ? 

Is it his milky beard, that makes ye bold ? 

His honour’d head grac’d with the remnant 
curls ? 

His shoulders stoop'd, unholden by a staff? 

His body worn to keep you warm in youth ? 

Is it because his love is old and good 

That rear’d you up, gave you your flocks and 
herds, 

And taught you how to tend them and to 
thrive, 

And kept you from the stails of other men, 

Base bond-meu hir'd for a scanty meal? 

Is it because he holds you dear and warm 

E’en as the life-blood coursing through his 
heart ? 

Trust me, my brethren, he hath good cause” 


Oar next and concluding extract is pait, 
of the curse of Reuben on his treacherous 
brethren, for having sold Joseph to the I- 
maelites :— 


‘ Reuben, Take from their fruits and viands 

wholesome taste, 

Which God doth send to nourish gen'rous man j 

That they may loathe to keep alife on foot - 

Sustain’d with such monotonous distaste. 

And the deep relish of the wine they drink, 

Oh! flavour with their fault: then it will force 

The sense to ache, and curl upon the tip 

Worse than when poison, or a cup of balm 

Wherein a speckled viper hath been steep'd, 

Meets both the gorge and eye.—Whene’er they’ 
sleep, 

Clothe them with heaviness; and with med 
dreams 

Busily forge on the imagination, 

That they may quake, and froin their lintss 
distil 

Those agonizing drops that horror breeds ; 

For they most carelessly have put away 

All claim upon thy mercy and thy faith, 





Mr. Howard, in his scriptural drama, bas 
adhered closely to the story, bemg amxious 
[to adapt the drama to the story, and not | 
the story to the drama. Some parts of, the | 
poem are rather prosaic, but there are! a murrian bé upon their caétle’s lives 
others of great pathos and beaatys aud, on . 

ents of a 
high order: the diction is generally easy, 
rich, and flowing. The story we shall not ' Gorging their food with eager discomtent, 


And for a little passion, bartered 


Thy most paternal love—May they never 





Laugh again! 


Simeon. Reuben, this 1s vain. 


their peace !— 
‘d vultures may 


r tents and in -their 
— "i. 


Wether and lamb, that 
‘te house about 


Reuden. Blight all their fortunes and destroy 
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While they shall sink and famish on the taint. 
Where’er their plough furrows th’ embrowned 


slope 
So rich and fruitful in its idleness, 


O; dibble drills the pregnant moulded earth, 
{ome wombless barrenness; and al] the seed 


They shower in the promise of the spring, 
By harvest-tide turn to as many stones ; 
So may they never sheer the curled wool, 
Nor give a heifer for a sacrifice— 

So they never may enrich the eye 

And scan the sober beauty of the corn.’ 


2. The Deserted City ; Eva, a Tale in Tao 
Cantos; Electricity; and other Poems. 
pp. 216. 


By Josepu Bounpex. 12mo. 


London, 1824. 


Tue Deserted City will, in more than its 
of Goldsmith's 
Goldsmith, however, 
had a town in Ireland in his mind’s eye, 
while Mr. Bounden leaves us to place the 
There 
is much ease and freedom in the style of the 


title, remind the reader 
Deserted Villiage. 


locale of his poem where we please. 


Deserted City, which is neither 


boured vor ornamented. 


taken as a model of the poem, a 


la- 


Goldsmith and 
Goldsmith's poems have evidently been’ 


nd 


several of the thoughts and passages 
are somewhat similar, but yet there 


is originality enough in Mr. Bounden 


to 


entitle him to considerable praise as a poet. 
The author’s forte evidently lies in the des- 


criptive, of which the following is a happy | ev 


specimen _— 


*Scarce can I trace where once the tavern stood, 
Wheie men of Jearning met in cheerful mood ; 


Where oft, when twilight robed the west 
gray, 
They came to close in joy a studious day : 


in 


Then various questions bred debates profound, 


Broken as wine or wit by turns went round! 
There Philo boasted how he knew the men 


Who ruled the realm—what they desigu’d, and 


when— 


What letter last he penn’d to save the state— 


What satire levell'd at the guilty great! 

The poet there reveal’d his patron’s name, 

His fancied guide to fortune and to fame! 

To doubtful fnends his sanguine hopes d 
play’d; 


is- 


And had been happy—had his debts been paid. 


The critic told—as much as critics do— 
What pages then were passing in review : 


What wings were clipp’d, to check the further 


fiight 


Of some young bard, who aim’d to reach the 


height 
Parnassus tempting shows—what work stru 
dead, 
Left harmiess curses on his nameless head ! 
Phe doctor there forgot his numerous slain, 


ck 


Laugh'd o'er the glass, and “was himself 


”? 


again ' 


And men of letters show’d some rare unique, 
Purchas’d, perchance, where none such gem 


would seek. 


Lov'd scene of converse! seat of mental glee! 


Now lost for ever both to them and me! 
Where such a circle can I hope to find? 


euch letter’d friendship, or such feast of mind ? 


ach intellectual joy has taken flight, 
--nd learning finds another Gothic night: 
s-efinement backward-treads her steps again, 


nd man has toil’d a thousand years in vain! 
when an earthquake shakes a polish’d 


realm, 


And the ground opens, cities, plains, to whelm, 
A wild and barren-desert meets the day, 
Whence all the pride of art has sunk away.’ 
Eva is a beautiful and pathetic tale, and, 
in Electricity, which was written for the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Philomathic 
Society, the author has entwined the flowers 
of poesy with the thorns of science. 


3. The Village Grammar-Schoil; and other 
Poems, By Tuomas Maupe, Esq. A. B. 
Oxon, 8vo. pp. 74. London, 1824. 

We have more than once bad occasion to 

pass judgment (not sentence) on Mr. 

Maude’s productions ; a third time he ap- 

pears before us, and that under favourable 

Circumstances: we say favourable, for we 

think there is son-ething very amiable in a 

collegian reverting to his boyish days, and 

calling to recollection the scenes 
passed ere he had reached his teens. Such 
is the Village Grammar-School of Mr. 

Maude: Ovingham, the scene of his poem, 

and the place where he received the rudi- 

ments of his education, from the age of seven 





land; his tutor, the Rev. Jainecs Birkett, is 
now living, and has no doubt long ere this 
seen the gratitude of his pupil, who ac- 
knowledges that he was at his— 

| * school, 

| Happy beneath the kindest master’s rule.” 
| 


In the poem of the Village-School, how- 

cr, there is more amiable feeling than 

1 good poetry: the minor poems are gene- 
rally pretty—a short one we quote :— 


‘TO MEN OF THE SOUTH, 

‘I know thet you have brighter skies 

And softer airs and sweeter flowers,— 
I know that you have darker eyes 

In orange groves and jasmine bowers, 

And fruits of richer hue—than ours : 
Yet all their charms are little worth, 
Match’d with the Nature of the North! 





‘For me '—I love the clouds—the winds— 
The wild flowers—the pure eyes of light— 
The lasses ‘ wi’ the locks lint-white’— 

The warm hearts and emphatic minds, 

That grace the clime from which my heart 
Eris not, howe’er my steps depart! 

‘Oh yes! my filial spirit clings 
Warmly to that more chilling clime, 

Where the cerulean harebell springs, 

And the glad eagle spreads his wings, 

And rides upon the storm sublime!’ 


4. Conrad, and other Poems. By T. A. Tem- 
pLemMan, L. L. B., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. pp.15%. London, 
1824. 

From the numerous poetical productions 

that originate with young collegians, we 

Should almost infer that poetry was the 

only thing taught at our universities, did 

we not fluid in their works, however meri- 

torious, that they are not sufficient to re- 

pay the whole cares and expenses of a 

college hfe. Of Mr. Templeman's volume, 

all we can say is that ® is respectable 
enough poetry for a young gentleman. Air. 

Templeman tries almost every kind of 

verse ; he appears to he fond of epizrams, 

and has given several, of which we select 


which | 


to twelve years, is a village in Northumber- | 


— — ee, 
‘ On hearing it asserted that Byron was 
giary of modern Authors * Pl. 
‘What! borrow from moderns.” cri 
in a rage ; Wis ** Tom, 
“Ye wrong him, I pray hold 
But if ye persist in ’t,to bai} 1’}) 
For I'll warrant he'll soon pay 
omens 
‘Tom once invited me to dine, 
And taste some excellent port w 
He asked, and I embraced it: 
A more exact man I ne’er knew: 
His invite literally was true,— 
He only let me taste it” 





your scoff: 
engage, 


them of.” ’ 


ine,— 


‘On being askedif I gave the Pre 

black or blue Fyes, 

* Between black and blue eyes a long Contest 

arose, 

Whilst one argued, the cause of the Other 

was lost ; ’ 

1 now sided with these, and then reasoned fy; 

those, i 

For I think those most lovely that shine oy 
me most,’ 


© Advice te Tom. 
‘Tom cries, ** How sacred is the poet’s name: 
1 wonder those who write for pelf should 
gain it; 
I'd scorn to write for any thing but fame”—— 
“Tom, write no more: fur you will ne’ 
obtain it.””’ 


‘An Epigram. 
‘Will swears he'll satirize each scribbling elf— 
Unnatural brute—who will not spare himself! 
None of these epigrams are very te 
markable for their point, but yet they are 
passable. 


5. Rodolfo; a Poem: and Forty Sonuels. 
12mo. pp. 152. London, 1924. 


Tue author of Rodolfo is not destitute of 
genius, but it is far from being cultivated; 
his longer poems are frigid and prosaic; here 
and there, however, we do find a good pas 
sage, but it scarcely repays us for the labour 
of wading through an ocean of mediocre 
rhymes. The sonnets are by far the best, 
and some of them are very pretty. We 
subjoin one as a specimen :— 


SONNET XI. 


“¢* Non era l’andar suo cosa mortale 
Ma @’angelica forma.” PETR. 

‘A swan upon the stream—a shapely tree—_ 

A beauteous steed upon the mountains 
side—— 

A lily bending o’er the chrystal tide— 

Faint emblems all—and poor in grace to thee, 

Who, fashioned to divinest symmetry, 

With loveliness so cunniagly allied 

To dignity, yet so unstained by pride, 

Didst seem a creature for idolatry. . 

Oh ! the vain-glorious earth did smile for joy, 

Exulting like a mother to display 

To wondering eyes a masterpiece of grace; _— 

But anxious grown, lest time should wois 

annoy, . 

She called, in beauty’s pride, her child away, 

And trembling locked thee in her cold em: 

brace.’ 


6. Estefelle. TheWreck ; a Fisherman's Tule. 
By J.D. Newman. 132mo. pp- 36. Lon 
don, 1824. 2 
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SCANDAL AND MADNESS. 


THE love of country people for de- 
preciating the character, or ridiculing 
the pretensions of their neighbours, is 
well known ; and although the general 
dissemination of knowledge, and of 
course the increase of national amuse- 
ment, has greatly diminished this pro- 
pensity, the evil still exists in a con« 
siderable degree. It is the more to be 


lamented, because it is, from mere idle | 


habit frequently adopted by people of 
good dispositions in other respects, 
whom we desire to esteem; and by the 
sprightly and agreeable, with whom we 
wish to converse. It is a mortifying 
thing to those who love their fellow 
men, to sit down with a respectable and 
really benevolent old gentleman, to 
listen to a half whispered account 
of the sins and failings which have 
disgraced the parish in his own time, 
and that of his father; nor is it 
less vexatious to hear a lively girl 
sport the sally of mischievous wit, or 
the archness of insinuating smiles, 
against the good name of her ci-devant 
school-fellow, who is become her rival 
with the young doctor, or has ventured 
to encounter poverty from love to the 
curate. 

It is certain, that hundreds fall into 
this error from deficiency of ideas, 
whom it would therefore be unfair to 
class with the malignant—they may be 
termed * ignorant libellers,’ notwith- 
standing the extent of their acquaint- 
ance with families and their concerns 
for many generations, and the profound 
gravity they invariably assume when 
their-memory is appealed to respecting 
the chastity of one man’s grandmother, 
or the improvidence of another man’s 
uncle. A second set may be denomi- 
nated * chattering libellers :’ they are 
commonly to be found in the female sex, 
either young enough to be just awaken- 
ed to the great interests of life, and 
anxious to prove that they take part in 
them, or old enough to be removed 
from all personal solicitude, and of 
course at leisure to comment on those 
who are employed in the warfare of the 
world, This body is pretty frequently 
joined by that description of the other 
sex who have earned the appellation 
of * old -women.’ 

A third may be justly deemed ‘ mali- 
cious libellers:’ they are undoubtedly 
much less numerous than either of the 
other parties, yet are divided into the 
bold, the insinuating, the inquiring. 
and the designing. If one ‘ malicious 
libeller,’ in any of these descriptions, 
enter a fraternity of either the ‘ ignorant’ 


| or the ‘ chattering,’ the scandal they 
communicate is so effective, that it 
spreads like leaven through the whole 
mass. They are the master spirits who 
convert the stupid, the artless, the 
thoughtless, and even the good-natured, 
into demons, in so far as they do the 
work of demons, and nothing is more 
common than such persons becoming 
victims also. A * malicious libeller’ 
| of tolerable abilities never fails to em- 
ploy agents, who not only ¢ do his bid- 
ding,’ but so far expose themselves in 
the short-sighted eagerness common to 
all babblers, that when justice demands 
retribution, or the falsehood circulated 
is apparent, the reproaches of the world 
or of their own consciences never fail 
to wound the circulator, rather than 
the primary mover, of the mischief. 

It we look back on the circumstances 
which have made foes of friends, in 
our own circle of society, even where 
it has not consisted of the idle tittle- 
tattle of the uninformed gossipers who 
necessarily constitute the tea-table visitors 
of a village, we cannot fail to see that 
the man whose conduct we once thought 
highly reprehensible, the woman whose 
voice we have learned to dread, and 
whose company we have long shunned, 
were mere tools in the hands of others, 
and are suffering under punishment 
slightly merited, but acutely felt. A 
malicious libeller either boldly asserted 
a bad report with such an air of self- 
conviction, that they could not doubt it, 
and therefore eagerly disseminated it as 
a novelty, forgetting, in the apparent 
notoriety of the thing, from whom they 
received it; or the idea was by an * in- 
Sinuation so awakened in their minds, 
that they beeame curious on the sub- 
ject, and their eternal questions and 
comments led on others, until mis- 
chief was accomplished. The nar- 
rower the circle in which we move, the 
more terribly this evil is felt : it divides 
the most ancient friendships, blights in 
the bud the tenderest affections, con- 
firms the coldness and distrust incident 
to age, and destroys the confidence and 
warm-heartedness so charming in youth. 
But though every one laments such 
effects, who seeks to find a remedy for 
them ? How seldom does it happen that 
those who condemn the fault in others 
are free from it at all times themselves ? 
Haw few amongst us are capable of es- 
caping the contagion of example, of 
repressing bitter expressions in the 
moment of irritation, or sarcastic jests 
in the hour of hilarity, even when ex- 
perience has taught us that these are 
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the seeds of scandal, whence crops of 
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enormous magnitude never fallin a 
—We were once blessed with a =. 

Worthy 
old aunt, who for Many years prose 

a most beneficial influence are he 
circle in a country town, where she 
highl ted and si oy 

goiy respected an sincerely loved 

and, although the remembrance of i, 
judgments on her neighbours will oft 
elicit a smile, yet it is a fact that, ¢ . 

» Sven 
now, when the grave has Closed oye 
her nearly twenty years, we are, fron 
early habit and deeply-impressed Te 
gard, much given to retain her Opi. 
nions. When we knew her first, she was 

a handsome old lady with a countenane; 
beaming with benevolence—in mannen 
completely of the old school, and ina 
pearance very fat, very fine, but tos 
frank for ceremony and too hospitable 
for prudence. Time had been, however, 
that she was a slight, young, beau. 
tiful girl, and had done what persons 
of that description in all ages, and of al 
schools, have been subject to do; she 
had married, as the proverb says, to 
‘please her eye and plague her heart’ 
Being a woman of family and fortune, 
when the personal ill-treatment and no- 
torious infidelities of her husband ad. 
mitted of no denial, and her friends in- 
treated her to leave him, she was wont 
to find a reason for his errors and the 
enduring nature of her own affections, 
by the only excuse which the igenuity 
of woman's tenderness could suggest, 
and the simplicity of a deceived bet 
an honest nature supply. She assured 
them, that her ‘poor dear was exceed. 
ingly to be pitied,’ looked very wise, 
pointed to her forehead, and observed, 
‘that there was something wrong in the 
family: she had been told that his 
grandfather's eldest brother, who was 
known to be a rebel, was mad, or he 
would not have become a Cromwellian; 
that his cousin’s little son died of 3 
brain fever; and, in short, since it wa 
certain wives knew more than_ other 
people as to their husband's complaints, 
she was persuaded that it was her duty 

to remain with this afflicted man, and do 
her best to keep so delicate an affair 

from the world.’ Every person s0 a 
costed was surprised, but all agreed In 

the good sense of the decision, and cone 
tented themselves with the possess? 
of the secret. | bis 

Most happily, this madman broke 
neck in EF oine of his aay cine 
my good aunt to weep over a yeaa © _ 

that never existed, as.an apology 107 
affection which few could estimate, # 7 
which many would condemn. es 

so nearly ruined her, that she gh ie, 
pelled to step a little downware ! 
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gescend from being the lady of the 
wor to become the inhabitant of a! 
brick house and tidy garden in 

best street of a country town, whi- | 
she was accompanied by two old | 
estics, and a pale, tall, thin maiden 
yas acompanion, whom she added 
gherhousehold from that fulness of 
bgevolence Which was the ruling feel- 
1g a8 well as the ruling principle of | 
wr life. In ashort time a new wor'd 
9 opened to her, and, as the com- 
ion was aS prying and malicious as 
the was €asy and kind-hearted,—hated 
i’ men as sincerely as she had loved 
m,—the society in which they moved 
gm began to display the common cha- 
geteristics of those companies who 
geet. to discuss neighbours instead of 
wrels, and who dissect the motives 
ad actions of those around them, in- 
iad of those sage personages pre- 
gated. in the page of history, or those 
heroic ones so agreeably supplied in 
the legends of romance. Now, my aunt 
yasa great reader, a great friend to all 
ber species, and, moreover, still a great 
though silent mourner rather over the 
dnsthan the loss of her husband. It was 
therefore always painful and irksome 
toherto listen to the detail of all faults, 
andthe progress of all errors; for, alas! 
theyincluded some circumstances which 
wver failed to touch the chord which 
sill vibrated in many asad memorial 
sin and folly. To get rid of such 
(mnversation, she became a card-player 
wd a supper-giver, concluding with 
much wisdom that the thirst of gain and 











the love of good eating were admirable 
meats for infusing good humour or en- 
cing silence ; but when she found 
that the glass of negus or punch which 
‘owned the evening, drew forth the 
whisper of scandal by warming the 
tearts of the party, other means must 
‘Metesorted to, which she anxiously con- 
‘bdered, 

She had now become acquainted with 
Many private histories, learnt to have 
bee personal regard for numerous in- 
Gnduals, and obtained a considerable 
mflence over those who were like- 
Dinded with herself, and she never fail- 
ti ® use it, so far as she was able, for 

Most beneficial purposes; and many 
‘deadly feud contracted over a rubber, 

a dreadful affront given at the 
ly assembly, was healed by her 
ave reasonings, her ompecxen Spe 

&, for she certainly had somewhat of 
Whe Fault given to'the peace-maker.— 
Bet alas | all these lesser means were 
found Utterly inadequate to the end, 





‘When the erection of barracks brought 


a bevy of gay officers to town,: render- 
ing young men all eager to become sol- 
diers, and young women ‘nothing loth’ 
to be their ladies,—when the errors of 
dress and disobedience, enterprise and 
extravagance, rushed like a torrent into 
the orderly little borough, rendering 
its sins of so much more-immediate im- 
portance, that those of the French re- 
volution were absolutely annihilated by 
the comparison. 

Every day, the companion. gathered 
news on which to feed calumny; every 
night, my aunt meditated the means of 
disappointing its appetite, and at length 
had again recourse to that which now 
received weight from her extended ob- 
servation and added years. Hf the daugh- 
ters of the doctor had been seen flirting 
at chureh, or even taken in the fact of 
walking with the captain or ogling the 
colonel, my aunt assured the informer, 


‘that the poor girls, notwithstanding | 


these naughty tricks, were of good dis- 

ositions ;’ but added, in alow voice, £ | 
Gaia long known there is something in 
the blood;’—‘ insanity shows itself in 
various ways: you know the doctor him- 
self is mineralogy mad; his lady is,a 
sweet woman but not free from a fami- 
ly taint, or she would not, wear so much 
yellow ;*—‘ say nothing about the poor 
children: I hope it will go off when the 
red coats have ceased to dazzle their 
eyes and affect their heads.’ 

Pursuing the system, one man’s pe- 
tulance, another’s covetousness, the ex- 
travagance of a third, the enthusiasm of 
a fourth, were all imputed to this cause ; 
and when the misfortune of an heredita- 
ry taint was known to exist, it was traced 
through all the consanguinities and af- 
finities of relationship to various parties, 
who were thereby authorized to play 
the fool and escape all shadow of blame. 
A kind of merit was even attached to 
delinquents so happily situated, and 
their misfortunes descanted on with so 


much tenderness, their characters placed | 


in so many amiable hgbts, that al- 
though the charge of madness is in it- 
self a species of scandal, this effect was 
entirely paralyzed, and the anxious pa- 
rent who dreaded the contamination of 
his blood by an alliance so alarming, was 
taught to think, in the language of my 
aunt, that, ‘after all, there were many 
worse things in the world ; and since his 
own blood could not be quite free from 
taint, seeing that his family had pro- 
duced two misers, five spendthrifts, and 
a poet, perhaps he had better say no- 
thing on the subject.’ 

In fact, it was the silence, the deli- 
cate mysterious knowledge promulgated 


) 


i. 


on thege occasions, the claim to pity 
whieh came home to every bosom of 
common sensibility, and the unques- 
tionable certainty each person possess- 
ed that in some btanch of their connec- 
tions it would be found—‘their own 
withers were not unwrung’ which pro- 
duced the happy effects which actually 
took pce in my aunt's numerous cir- 
cle. ere is not the shghtest doubt 
but, for many of the good old lady’s 
Jatter years, she firmly believed all she 
said on the subject; but whether she 
adopted this faith from close observa- 
tion and firm conviction in the first in- 
stance, or from an earnest and truly 
benevolent desire to neutralize the acid 
of her daily companion and thwart the 
effects of her love for scandal, must al- 
ways remain a matter of doubt. When 
this stately cold-hearted virgin (whose 
vinegar-tinctured visage used to curdle 
the very blood of my young heart) re- 
signed her breath, our aunt received a 
release from a fretful tyrant who had 
long usurped dominion over her house 
and her conduct, and rendered her very 
virtues instrumental in various infic- 
tions, to such a degree that her friends 
actually congratulated her on the cir- 
cumstance. The frank and kind crea- 
ture’ confessed, ‘it was.a blessing she 
must own, since poor Miss had been 
afflicted with a strong touch of the ‘fa- 
mily complaint ;'—‘she was proud, as all 
mad péople inevitably were ; scandalous, 
because she knew not what-shé said; 
and extravagant, because, having no mad- 
ney, she did not know its, value ;—it 
was her comfort to know.that. the. poor 
thing had found in her a kind. keeper 
many yeagss, and would not; on her re- 
moval, be deemed an accountable crea- 
ture,’ : 

Thus reasoned our aunt on the con- 
duct of a selfish, ungrateful, encroach- 
ing, and malignant woman, after whose 
death she lived for the first time of her 
life in ease and independence, the bene- 
factress of the poor, the friend of the 
rich, the beloved of all; but with in- 
creasing years hugging mofe firmly her 
adopted system, which reached so far 
that we have seen her weep over the 
death of those unfortunates who were 
hanged for murder and robbery, in con- 
sequence of their ‘family complaints’ 
having operated too strongly. 

Dear excellent Aunt! peace be to thy 
ashes, and may Heaven grant to us a come 
tinued portion of thy ‘ family weakness,’ 
in its gentle active benevolence and. its 
abhorrence of scandal : if thisismadness, 
‘tis folly to be wise.’ B, | 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


THe Mechanics’ Institution is sinking 
so rapidly, that all hope of saving it is 
at an end; we might, therefore, leave 
it to its fate ; but, as the following letter 
was received some time ago, and has 
been promised insertion, we give ita 
place, particularly as it points out the 
real objects of an Institution for Me- 
chanics, andthe best means of effecting 
them. 

We said the Mechanics’ Institution is 
falling: we donot know whether we ought 
not to say it 1s extinct, since its go- 
vernment is an usurpation formed by a 
positive infraction of the law on which 
it was founded. Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Cobbett warned the mechanics that 
they should keep the direction in their 
own hands; and, with this view, it was 
a positive law of the institution, that 
not less than two-thirds of the commit- 
tee should be working mechanics. By 
the last election, this is no longer the 
case: the equilibrium is broken, and, 
shou'd the institution continue a little 
longer the mechanics will have nothing 
mere to do with it than to pay their 
money, and be led by the nose at the 
will of their high mightinesses the ma- 
nagers, when and how they please. It 
is for the mechanics to determine how 
long they will thus submit to be treated. 
We have done our duty in warning them, 
and leave the rest to themselves. 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epitor,—Many severe animad- 
versions on the conduct of the commit- 
tee of this institution have appeared in 
your pages, which are, no doubt, well 
deserved, and, in common with all true 
lovers of national improvement, I can- 
not but lament the mismanagement that 
‘could give rise to them. The founda- 
tion of an institution of this nature, par- 
ticularly in the metropolis, is an event 
that must excite the greatest interest, 
not only to the class of practical mecha- 
mics, for whose benefit it was originally 
intended, but also to the public at large, 
who might reasonably expect to witness 
those improvements which could not 
fail to result from the instructions deli- 
vered in the form of lectures at the in- 
stifution. The mechanics who form 
the body of the society are, generally 
ns an intelligent and inquisitive 
class of men, and naturally desirous of 
acquiring practical information in their 
several occupations ; and there can be 
no doubt that, with few exceptions, 
they have given all their attention to 
the lectures delivered, and profited as 
much as they could by the information 
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afforded: if, therefore, the effects pro- 
duced have not been commensurate with 
the expectations that might be ration- 
ally indulged, the fault must be ascribed 
to those who have the management of 
the institution and to the mode in which 
the instruction is conveyed. I am not 
myself a member of the institution, nor 
have I ever been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a ticket of admission to its meet- 
ings; if L had, I might probably be able 
to form a more correct opinion on its 
merits, and put my remarks into a more 
regular form. Such, however, is m 
interest in the subject, that I shal! ven- 
ture to give my opinion of what it ap- 
pears to me it should be, without know- 
ing what it really zs. 

As the institution is designed for the 
instruction of a class of men who, 
though far from ignorant, cannot be ex- 
pected to understand either the depths 
of science or the technical language in 
which it is usually conveyed, it should 
be an essential quality in all lectures to 
be as plain as possible, or, where tech- 
nical terms cannot be avoided, they 
should always be accompanied with fa- 
miliar explanations, and causes and ef- 
fects illustrated by models, drawings, 
and diagrams, by which means the most 


complicated sciences wou'd be rendered | 


easy. 

In order to render the information 
conveyed by the lectures as complete as 
possible, it would be advisable and highly 
beneficial to have an early evening, after 
the delivery of the lecture, set apart for 


its consideration, on which the lecturer | 
should take the chair, and recapitulate | 
_and the whole would be rendered more 


to the members the heads and general 
divisions of the subject. On this occa- 
sion, any member might make his re- 
marks, and ask any questions that might 
strike him. At the same time, the ne- 
cessary demonstrations should be assist- 
ed by the models, drawings, and dia- 
grams used at the lecture. Any ques- 
tions that arise out of the demonstrations 
might be familiarly discussed, which 
cannot be so conveniently done at the 
close of the lecture. This plan I would 
earnestly recommend, as it was prac- 
tised in the City Philosophical Society, 
to which I belonged, with the most be- 
neficial results. 

A model-room is a necessary appen- 
dage to an institution of this character, 
and it should contain models and draw- 
ings or prints of machines, with refe- 
rences and descriptions attached, both 
whole and in section, to which the 
members should at all times, or at cer- 
tain hours at least, have free access. 


To this should be added the too!s and 
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implements of the severg 
sets of mathematical instruments fo 
t 


making drawings. The mod | 
be made of wood and pastchoa wal 


] trades, and 


| ard a 
properly coloured, to imitate the “ 
chine intended. This might be done . 


a trifling expense, particularly jf th 
most intelligent members were foi 
raged, by a premium, to submit models 
or drawings of the machines and imp 
ments of their several trades. The 
might be submitted to a committee in 
that branch, who should award the pres 
mium to the best. 

The library should consist of the best 
elementary works inthe several arts ang 
sciences, properly illustrated by corre 
engravings, and arranged alphabetically 
and the works of reference by theine 
selves, as also dictionaries and detached 
treatises on particular subjects, A copy 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica should 
also be added. This library should be 
open in the same manner as the modele 
room, 

Fhis arrangement of the several de. 
partments of the institution, under the 
management of a committee who hed 
the real interests of the mechanics at 


| heart, aided by well-qualified lecturers, 


would, in my opinion, be best calculat 
ed to forward the objects in view, kt 


' should always be had in remembrance, 


that the time devoted by the members 
to the meeting of the society, 1s only 
such as they have to spare after the la 
bours of the day are concluded, and 
that, under these circumstances, the ut- 
most brevity and perspicuity shou!d be 
used in the composition of the lectures; 


permanenily useful, if a bill, containing 
a syllabus of the heads and principat cis 
visions of the lectures, as they are St 
parately delivered, were distributed 
amongst the members. The expense 
attendant upon this plan would be an- 
ply compensated by the benefit resu.- 
ing from the practice. wr 
Such, Mr, Editor, are my opinions o 
what a mechanics’ institute should be, 
though, from you latter numbers, I (a 
it will prove very different from 3 
the present zs. Should you consict 
the above short remarks of suificient mo 
ment to obtain a place in your — 
they are much ut your service, 3. 
your constant reader, E, G, 


UNITARIANS AND INFIDEL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronce 


Str,—So much kindness and ines 
are displayed in your work, that pen 
not you will, from a feeling of CoM 
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towards your Northallerton corres- 
ent, allow me to attempt the illu- 
on yg . rs 
yon of his mental sight, which ap- 


spat 3 , 3 
= from his letter in The Literary 
vrnicle of August 21 (pp. 540, 541), 


. most lamentably weak state. 

“of the work which occasioned J, G. 
y'gjntroduction to your readers, or its 
hor, | know no more than what I 
ge gathered from your pages: with 
., merits or demerits of that book I 
at nothing to do; but L would notice 
-gntence in your correspondent’s let- 
vs which betrays no small share of na- 
wal or wilful ignorance. He says, ‘I 
» one must confess, that I never could 
w the difference between an infidel* 
of a Unitarian.’ Greatly indeed, 
jen, is the writer to be pitied for his 
vtllectual darkness; and methinks, 
i, this a-somewhat singular confession 
‘om one who has assumed the office of 
ritic—nay, of criticising a reviewer. 
the Unitarian receives, in its fullest ex- 
ent, that noble Protestant principle, 
The Bible, the Bible only,’ as his rule 
{faith and practice. No master does 
% acknowledge, in religious matters, 
ut Jesus Christ, towards whom he feels 
matitude, reverence, and admiration. 
stead of being an unbeliever in Chris- 
fanity, the Unitarian prizes it as his 
iarest earthly possession: it atfords 
him consolation amidst the trials of this 
vorld, and inspires the hope of happi- 
ws hereafter: _ yet, between this man 
id the Deist, who rejects Christianity 
s‘acunning!y-devised fable,’ your cor- 
‘spondent, J. G. D., can perceive no 
ilerence of opinion! ‘To what a piti- 
ihe state are some men reduced by bi- 
gty! but it is a prevailing fashion 


ongst religionists. EE, 
——+ ao 
TheRamblesof Asrmodeus, 
No, XLV. 


‘KNOW of no inconvenience or curse 
ithislife equal to that of popularity or 
“horety; the moment that the post of 
“hour ceases to be a private station, a 
m™n may say * farewell the tranquil 
tind,’ for he has become an object as 
auch waiched as if he were a frau- 
“hent debtor, or under the surveillance 
*the Alien Act: nor is any rank of 
xiety exempt from this restraint. 
(be proudest monarch in Christendom 
“not relax for a moment, but it 1s 
mde known to the humblest of his 
ee 





m "la Speaking of those who reject Christian- 
he it Not better to style them Deists or un- 
oat rather than infidels? It ill becomes 
428 to use reproachful names, and there 


SUthink, in this latter term, something very 


fens} ve, 








subjects; he can neither do good by | 
stealth, nor omit any supposed duty, | becoming a public character, that even 
without being reminded of it, once in| Asmodeus is not exempt from the pe- 


twenty-four hours at least, if he consults 
the daily papers. A British minister can- 
not walk from his private residence to 
his public office, but it is announced 
that my Lord A., or Mr. Secretary B., 
transacted business at his office at such 
atime, Should a foreign ambassador, 
in the course of his morning ride, call 
on the minister for foreign affairs, it is 
sure to be reported that some impor- 
tant negociations, between the two 
countries they represent, are on the ta- 
pis; andif they sit gossipping for a 
couple of hours, the time is sure to be 
noted, with an insinuation as emphatic 
as that of Lord Burleigh’s shake of the 
head, that some difficulties occurred on 
the subject they were met to discuss. 
Does a young fellow in high life fall 
in love with a pretty girl of fortune, the 
circumstance becomes as notorious be- 
fore marriage as if their banns were 
published in every church in the em- 
pire. If aman of rank violates a certain 
commandment, the first thing that stares 
him in the face, in every newspaper, 1s 
‘faux pas in high life :’ and should any 
dashing young fellow run away with a 


.ward in chancery, we have a dozen ver- 


sions of the elopement, and nearly as 
many motions and discussions on the 
subject before the Lord Chancellor. 

But to come to individuals—has there 
been a pun or a bon-mot committed in 
Ireland for the last dozen years, that has 
not been fathered on Lord Norbury ? 
Not one: and who, in England, accord- 
ing to John Bull, supports the charac- 
ter of English wit, but Sam Rogers or 
Mr, Jekyl. Is there a corporate folly 
that is not attributed to Alderman Wood, 
or a sapiext decision, that is not fa- 
thered on Lord Waithman. What a 
butt for the shafts of ridicule has the 
Ex-Shevitl Parkins proved himself to 
be ; he scems a perfect Ismaelite, whose 
hand is against every one, so that his 
very name is associated with impu- 
dence, ignorance, and absurdity. Who 
that ever saw the strut of a peacock is 
not reminded of the self-importance of 
Sherif Sir Peter Laurie—he who drank 
his sovereign’s health with three, and his 
own with three time three. Who is 
there that does not pity the popularity- 
hunting Dr. Birkbeck while writhing 
under the lashes you and another editor 
have inflicted on him. I do not say 
you have conquered him, for that would 
imply no triumph ; but you have made 
him conquer himself, by betraying him 
into a want of temper. 





| 
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Such, indeed, is the inconvenience of 


nalty ; you, Mr. Editor, have made me 
perform a journey from the moon for 
the purpose of shooting partridges, and 
seeing Bartholomew Fair, and I find 
you are not the only person who has 
interfered with my pursuits. Calling in 
at the Chapter Cotiee House the other 
day, I had occasion to visit a place not 
‘more honoured in the breech than the 
observance,’ when I found the wrapper 
of what appeared to me one of those 
cheap periodicals with which the press 
now teems. To my astonishment I read 
my own name, and found that a certain 
vice-president of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, whose cauliflower pate and pow. 
dered whiskers are the terror of the 
children in his own neighbourhood, had 
been abusing my cloven foot, from which, 
to be sure, he had got a severe kick a 
few weeks ago. But to business. — 

[love the Ist and 3d of September,— 
the one is the day of game, and the 
other of fun—terms which a medical 
Theban in the city declares are perfect- 
lysynonymous. It was, therefore, with 
a light heart and a heavy pocket, that [ 
took my doub!le-barrelled Manton, and 
set out to Norfolk on a sporting tour ; 
how I succeeded, you have some rea- 
sonto know, but it can be of no interest to 
your readers, who, from your indiscreet 
observation, may have been led to ex- 
pect an account of cockney-sporting, a 
subject become excessively stale, every 
joke having been exhausted upon it, 
The fact is, that 1 never sport withia 
the bills of mortality, lest I should un. 
luckily add one to their number; in 
this | follow the advice of a lord of 
session, who, on a visit to London, 
making a convenience of a fifteen-acre 
field, had neariy been peppered—‘ Ne- 
ver,’ said he, ‘my young friend, trust a 
Cockney with a fooling piece.’ I took 
his advice, and have escaped ; for, really, 
in the neighbourhood of London, in 
September, peasants are in more dan- 
ger than partridges, and women less 
safe than woodcocks. 

All hail to thee, St. Bartholomew !— 
for blood stained as thou art with the 
barbarous massacre of Charles [X,, thou 
makest some atonement to the world 
by thy reveis; and I swear by my tmp- 
erial self, that | respect and honour 
thee. I had, however, no intention of 
participating in thy sports this year, 
until chancing to pass St, Sepulchre's 
church on the day’ when Lord Waith- 
man swigged off a pot of heavy with 
the keeper of Newgate, and gave 
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license to the fair, when a pimple-faced 
fellow who had just reeled out of a gin 
shop, thrust into my hands a religious 
tract, entitled the ‘ Fair.’ It contains 
six reasons for not going to the fair, all 
of which Eat once negatived ; and, with 
that perverseness in which | am not sin- 
gular, determined that the more it for- 
bade going to fairs, ‘ the more F would go.’ 

As | entered Giltspur* Street, whole 
centuries passed in review before me ; 
I thought of the times when knights in 
armour, mounted. on ‘horses splendidly 
caparisoned and led by female beauty, 
proceeded along @iis street to Smith- 
field, and there’-encountered in the 
chivalrous tournament, in presence of 
the king and court of England. This 
ancient scene of feats of arms is now 
become degradéd to a cattle market— 
but it has been worse degraded than 
this, by the martyrdoms which took 
place in thé reign of Mary. 

On-my entrance into the fair, the first 
novelty that attracted my attention was 
a pig * with one head, two bodies, four 
ears, eight legs, and two tails;’ but 
even this wonder was outdone, by a 
“New Zealand Chief, brought from the 
Pacific Ocean by Capt. Parry :’ so that 
_it appears this navigator had forgotten 
which of the poles he was to steer 
for, There was the usual number of 
shows, gingerbread-stalls, stale oysters 
and fried sausages, dustmen and pick- 
pockets, There were animals unknown 
to Noah’s ark, and human beings more 
degraded than animals; there was the 
‘wonder of the north, alive, for a pen- 
ny,’ in the person ofa tall Irish labour- 
er; and a poney that told fortunes,—a 
perfect Francis Moore in his way; 
among many questions that were put to 
him, he was asked who would like to be 
lord chancellor, and he replied Mr. 
Brougham. Pleased with his sagacity, 
{ got the showman to ask 
Waithman was to get into Parliament 
next year for the city, but even the po- 
ney considered this an insult, and kick- 
ed his keeper. I went to Richardson’s 
theatre, where a tragedy in three acts 
is despatched in thirteen minutes, 
amidst cheers more genuine and tu- 
multuous than those of a theatre royal. 

I visited Wombwell’s Menagerie, and 
gaw ‘two extraordinary animals, not 
described by any naturalist,’ which the 
keeper, who was a great quiz, called 
‘Princess Olive, and Ex-Sheritf Par- 
kins.’ There wasan elephant that con- 


sumed more victuals in a day than | 


Louis XVIII. ; a white camel which the 
keeper unfortunately called ‘ my Lord,’ 
and offended a very spruce humped- 


back little gentleman, who told him | 


‘he should not give people nicknames.’ 
There was the * Ass of the East,’ to 
which our facetious keeper gave the 
name of a well known Common Coun- 
cilman. When we came to the nyl- 
ghau, a very pretty little girl who did 
not hear the name distinctly, asked her 
mother, a matronly lady, the name, 
and was answered, ‘that’s a Nell Gwyn, 
my dear, an animal Charles the Second 
was very fond of.’ The same lady, on 
seeing a * pair of tortoise-shell hyenas,’ 
was very careful to remind her child 
that these were the animals that combs 
were made of. ‘The most singular ani- 
mal was the Ursine sloth, which the 
keeper satirically called a Mackintosh. 
I was just on the point of quitting the 
menagerie, when the keeper, with whom 
I had become a favourite, by laughing 
at his jokes, pulled me by the sleeve, 
and said he had some curiosities to 
show me. I of course remained, and 
was conducted into a small caravan, 
where I found a library; the first vo- 
lume that caught my eye was a huge 
folio, lettered, ‘ Transactions of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution;’ I opened the 





if Lord 





book with some eagerness, and saw it 
was all blank paper. I was next shewn 
a polite letter from Dr. Birkbeck, but 
the keeper said most persons that had 
seen it, doubted its being genuine: for 
my own part I do not think it impos- 
sible, but to be sure, I know nothing 
of the doctor. 

The keeper also showed me some 
curious relics: such as the night-cap in 
which Rae Wilson slept at Joppa, 
‘ with one Simon, a tanner,’—the note- 
book ofa reporter on Thurtell’s trial,— 
the fork which belonged tothe knife 
| with which Peg Nicholson attempted to 

assassinate his late Majesty—Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis’s turtle-spoon, almost worn 
down to the shank,—Lord Waithman’s 
| first yard measure,—and a pebble which 
Queen Caroline kicked with her foot 
on the day of the coronation, These 





-are but a few of the curiosities which 
‘escaped general observation at the 


fair. I ought, perhaps, to say something 
of the dancing-rooms ; but I should be 


| venturing on ticklish ground; and, 
however true, were I to say that a lady 


of rank waltzed with Dusty Bob, or 
'Ex-Sheriff Parkins lead down a 
country dance with Hannah White, I 


‘might throw some suspicion on the 


hitherto unsullied reputation of 
ASMODEUS. 

| P.S. I am going to Stratford-on- 
Avon; you shall hear from me there, 


but perhaps not next week. 


| since, several journals deprecat 





Original Poetry, 5 
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ON ELLEN ammnune, 

LIKE the soft and silvery stream 
Or fountain fed by nymphé $0 Ba , 
Or like the bashful virgin’s dream v3 
When love its sweetest charms display 
’ 


Like the brilliant orb of night 
[lluminates the azure sky ; 

Or like the star, with twinkling light 
Dazzling even the boldest eye; 

And like unto the blushing rose, 
Refreshen’d by a gentle show’, 

Which, budding forth, doth then disclose 
Its peerless beauty o’er ev'ry flow’r; 


Yes, like all these my ELLEN is: 

She ’s accomplish’d, gentle, and so fair 
To hear her voice alone is bliss, 

When she warbles forth her fay’rite air, 


Her breath is like the fragrant flow’r 
Which sipp’d is by the busy bee; 
Her beauty needs no art or pow’r,— 
Her form is perfect symmetry. 
FRANCISCO, 


POLIO DLL IO LILES L OLED ELL LOECRDPPEEOPLODEDD oO 


NOON. 


Noon, I love thee not,—tby hour 
To me brings only pain; 

Bustle and business mark thy pow’, 
And all the sons of the gain. 


j 


Such is thy hour within the town; 
While, ’midst the rural scene, 

Sol sends his burning blessings down, 
And parches all the green, 


Then let me seek the deepest shade, 
Close to the cooling rill, 

Where all around the glassy glade 
Is sweet, serene, and still. 

There let me dream away the time, 
Till quiet eve returns; 

Wak’d by the tinkling village chime, 
When day no longer burns. J, M.L. 


ac aa caaal 


Fine Arts. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

THE grand entrance to Windsor 
Castle, and the improvements in the 
line of buildings connected therewith, 
are advancing rapidly, although they 
are not sufficiently so as to erable us t0 
judge of their future extent, oF the 
style of their decoration, except where 
some square-headed, labelled windows 
have been substituted for others of 3 
form less according with the gener 
character of the edifice: and these do 
not indicate either any innovation of 
any particular increase of splendour. 
We well remember that, a short time 
ed almost 
any alteration in the castle, as 4 ah 
legious profanation; but we ee 
think that their apprehensions = 
somewhat groundless, For ourselv® 
we do not think that any architect, 3 
vided he adopted any of our ait 
national styles of building, ar 
destroy the grandeur of the cas 
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=——_. : 
ug he annihilated the terrace; the 
nding Iandscape, and the turrets 
“tng College, an event that, we pre- 
i, will hardly ever take place. We 
safely venture to assert that, in 
at of architecture, there is little in 
ajsor_ to excite any feeling of admi- 
ag; we are aware that this will be 
wed by many a most horrible 
gy in point of taste ; for the super- 
vemagnificence of Windsor seems to 
»one point of our national creed. 
ajwe cannot retract our Opinion : we 
ready to admit that, with regard to 
this palace is unparalleled—there 
gitan air of grandeur truly royal; the 
vot of the various piles of buildings, 
jp romantic irregularity and pictu- 
se masses, the antiquity of some 
ws, and the associations connected 
‘tthem—all strike the imagination 
avery forcible manner. All this we 
itily concede ; still we cannot allow 
wt the architecture in general—let 
‘gremembered that we in no wise 
foe to that beautiful Gothic edifice, 
i, George’s Chapel—is neither splen- 
dnor beautiful. If called upon to 
lancterize it briefly, we should say 
utitis chiefly distinguished by a cer- 
ui solemn stateliness, in the more 
ude portions, and a_ picturesque 
aiguity in the earlier ones, If ex- 
J.aued in detail, there is not a single 
ature that can be pronounced beauti- 
j,and yet it is no less true that the 
jsegate effect is most imposing, and 
ai as to warrant the enthusiasm with 
tich this structure has been almost 
werally regarded. But how is it 
wible, it will be asked, that if the 
ats of an edifice, when considered 
‘arately, have so little merit, the 
‘temble should be so eminently attrac- 
hg lt is very possible indeed, nor is 
*teverse at all less common; for how 
mytently do we meet with buildings, 
vena when examined critically, no 
atean be detected, and of which the 
sect is nevertheless absolutely insipid. 
. those who always judge a tour de 
"pas, such a doctrine may appear 
srattle ; but such persons can 
 *ppreciate the better part ofart— 
len ich indeed constitutes its essence. 
tor in architecture, as in female 
bight? acertain je ne s¢ais quot, more 
Sitful than any other quality, and 
i defies all analysis. Hence it 
rede one is almost always disap- 
= and dissatisfied with the portrait 
itunes’ celebrated beauty: the mere 
ew quisite as they may be, do 
lently account for the wonder- 
fation imputed to them; nay, 


tite 


fase; 








they are perhaps even inferior to those 
of women whom the spectator has him- 
self beheld, and who yet may have 
made no impression on him. For even 
the most lovely face, when pourtrayed in 
the most masterly manner, can present 
but the expression of a single moment, 
without that succession of every varying 
graces which constitute the highest 
attraction of beauty. Thus too, when 
represented either on paper or canvass, 
Windsor Castle presents no extraordi- 
nary architectural merit; and least of 
all when drawn merely architecturally, 
and stripped of every accessory. As its 
charms, therefore, are rather those of 
situation and association, than of either 
grandeur or elegance of forms, we do 


not greatly fear for the result; except. 


as far as we should deprecate any inno- 
vation that did not produce a manifest 
improvement. 

In viewing the uncouth magnificence 


of the state apartments in the castle, we | 


are forcibly reminded of Martial’s 
satiric ‘quam bene non_habitas !” 
The spectator is struck by the sin- 
gular contrasts of meanness and splen- 
dour, of beauty and deformity, that 
meet the eye in almost every apart- 


ment; there are none of the graces of | 


architecture, and very little of deco- 
ration, if we except the painted ceil- 
ings and some exquisite carvings by 
Gibbons. The former, indeed, exhrbit 


a prodigal use of mythology and alle- | 
gory, that makes us hardly regret that 


this species of embellishment is no 
longer in fashion. Deities sprawling in 
the midst of clouds, and horses that 


threaten to plunge down frem the top | 


of the room, are rather apt to cause a 
vertigo. There is, however, making 
allowance for the palpable absurdity 
of the compositions, and the bad effect 
of figures thus placed, a certain redeem- 
ing gusto in these ceilings that obtains 
some favour for them. We wish we 


could say as much for the silver tables | 


and frames of looking glasses, which are 
particularly pointed out to gaping 
visitors. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more hideous and utterly de- 
void of taste. The same may be ob- 
served ofthe ugly and paltry glass cases, 
with cups and saucers, which serve only 
to give to the apartment in which they 
are placed the miserable beggarly air 
of a broker’s shop. 


Se A A 


GRAPHIC KALEIDOSCOPE, 


AN invention of great importance in 
the arts, and particularly in bank-note 
engraving, has lately been perfected by 
Mr, William J, Stone, of Washington, 
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E oi noone: 
in the United Stetes, by which an end- 
less variety of figures caw be produced, 
ina manner that we believe to be in- 
imitable, The best idea of the peculiar 
powers of this machine, is to compare 
it to a kaleidoscope, in forming com- 
binations of the most beautiful figures 
that can be imagined. They are formed 
of one continued line, crossing and 
entangling themselves in the richest 
variety. 

This apparatus is composed of two 
cylinders, on the surface of which 
levers are attached, with moveable 
fulcrums, and as the cylinders pass and 
repass each other, they shift the ful- 
crums in the evolutions, which give 
motion to another lever of singular con- 
struction, and to which a chisel is at- 
tached for cutting the figure. Nothing 
in the whole circle of the arts appears 
to present such a formidable obstacle to 
forgery; and we are assured, on the 
authority of the inventor himself, that 
no two machines of this description can 
ever produce the same work, 

Here, then, it is probable, is the de- 
sideratum so long sought for by the 
Bank of England, and for which so 
temptinz a premium has been offered. 
The inventor is said to be so confident 
of the utility of his discovery, that he 
intends to repair to London, for the pur- 
pose of submitting it for the inspection 
of this metropolis. 
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Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

GREAT preparations are making for 
opening the theatres royal Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden: both Elhston and 
Charles Kemble have been on the qui 
vive ever since the recess, and both, 
after ransacking England,. have gone 
to the Continent in quest of talent. The 
success of Der Freischutz has given 
popularity to German music, which 
will for some time prevail, more or less, 
in all our operas. Weber is said to 
have been secured at Covent Garden. 
As to vocalists, while Braham and Miss 
Stephens continue at Drury Lane, that 
theatre will be a powerful competitor. 
Miss Paton, we believe, is ines en- 
gagement at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where she is certainly a great acquisi- 
tion. Covent Garden Theatre opens on 
Monday, and the sister house early in 
October. 

ENGLISH OPERA House.—Another 
new piece has been produced at this 
theatre, in which Mr. Mathews has a 

rominent character. It is efttitled the 
Bashful Man, and is from the prolific 
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pen of Mr. Moncrief, who has consiruct- 
ed two good farces on two slender and 
well-known incidents — we ailude to 
Monsieur Tonson and the Bashful Man. 
The plot is as follows :— 

Mr. Blushington (Mathews) is sent ty 
his father to Oxford as a poy scholar, 
where !re is to make his way by hard read- 
iug; but, in consequence of a large fortune 
devolving on him by the sudden death of 
a relation, he quits colleze and his books, 
and prepares for his entré into polite life ; 
never having been accustomed to this, he is 
quite at fuult, and his mauvaise houte ren- 
ders him completely ridiculous. Ue is in- 
vited to dine with Sir I. Friendly (Ben- 
nett), with whose dauyhter Dinah (Miss 
Povey), it is proposed to bring about a 
match, having been acquainted with her 
brother, Frank Friendly (Broadhurst), at 
college. At dinner his bashfulness and awk- 
wardness are sadly conspicuous, in over- 
turning the soup upon himself, and eating 
hot pudding, and then drinking a bumper 
of brandy instead of ale, and afterwards, 
in his retreat from the scene of such expo- 
sures, in drawing the table-cloth along with 


Lim. Young Friendly then suggests to 
the family, to invite themselves to dine 


with Blushington, and, by the example of 
their ease and impudence, to cure him of 
Ins failing. “They accordingly come, much 
against the wish of their host, who, during 
his entertainment, gets very tipsy, and then 
furms a-determination to assume courage. 
Inthe eud he takes heart to solicit the 
hand of the fair Dinah, which is readily 
yielded, she already confessing a penchaat 
tur him, notwithstanding that he lacked 
the wit to find it out—and thus the piece 
ends. 

We have not enumerated one half of 
the mishaps of the bashful man, per- 
sonified in Mathews,—they are, altoge- 
ther, eminently ludicrous. We have 
seldom seen this actor to more advan- 
tage ; his awkwardness in making love 
and his drunken scene were inimitable. 
The piece was completely successful, 


and has been performed almost every | 


evening. 


--- 
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Hiterature and =ctewece, 

A new and elegant collection of Italian 
Classic Poetry is about to be published by 
subscription, in twenty volumes, comprising, 
La Commedia di Dante; Le Rime de! Pe- 
trarca; [Orlando Innamorato del Bojardo, 
Rifatto dal Berni; L’Oriando Furioso dell’ 
Ariosto; La Gcerusalemme Liberata del 
Tasso.—The illustrations of this edition are 
intended, first, to establish the authentic 
version of the ancient Italian poets; next, 
to present an estimate of their genius and 
of their works; and lastly, to exhibit, with 
their biography, an historical view of the 
times in which they flourished. 


We have great pleasure in informing our 
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and surgeon-apothecaries of England. and 
Wales have awarded, for the best essay on 
medical education, their gald medal to Mr. 
William Barrett Marshall, R. N., the poet, 
whose ‘ Tears fur Pity’ we reviewed very 
favourably some months ago. 


We have the pleasure of announcing, that, 
by his Majesty’s special command, will be 
published, early in the ensuing year, in one 
volume 4to. Joannis Milteni Angli De Doc- 
trind Christiana, Libri duo posthumi, nunc 
primum Typis Mandati, edente C. R. Sum- 
ner, A.M. At the same time will be pub- 
lished, uniform with the above, A Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine, by John Milton, 
translated from the original, by Charles 
R. Sumner, M. A. Librarian and Historiogra- 


pher to his Majesty, and Prebendary of 


Worcester. This important and interesting 


work of Milton, and the translation, are | 


now printing at the Cambridge University 
Press. : 
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The North-American Review has been | 
proscribed in France. By a formal order of | 


the government, its title is inserted in the 
list of prohibited books.—Americun Paper. 
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Works published since our last notice.—Nicolas’s 
Notitia Histurica, containing Tables, Calendars, and 
MiscelJaneous Informativn, for the use of Historians, 
Antiquaries, and the Legal Profession, 8vo. 12s. De 
Lara's Key to the Spanish Language, 2s.6d. Der 
Freischutz, 8vo. 4s. imperial, 5s. Bull's Sermons, 10s. 
Morgan's Emigrants’ Guide to Canada, 7s. 6d. Field 
Diversions, 5s. Beuson’s Hulsean Lectures for 1820, 
3rd edition, 12s. Circle of Humour, 4s. Supplement 
to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. 52. 5s. 
Halloran on Opthalmia, 5s Leigh's New Picture of 
London, improved edition, 9s. 








This daylis published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. boards, 
STANMORE; or, the MONK and 
the MERCHANT'S WIDOW. A Novel. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Laue. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bds. 


BRITISH GALLERIES of ART; 
being a Series of descriptive and critical Notices of the 
principal Works of Art, in Painting aud Sculpture, now 
existing in England: arranged under the Heads of the 


| different public and private Galleries in which they are 
| to be found. 


This Work comprises the following Galleries :—The 
National (late the Angerstein) Gallery—The Royal 
Gallery at Windsor Castle—The Royal Gallery at 
Hampton Court—Fhe Gallery at Cleveland House— 
Lord Egremont’s Gallery at Petworth—Thie late Fout- 
hill ‘Gallery—The Titian Gallery at Bleubeim—The 
Gallery at Knole Park—The Dulwich Gallery—Mr. 
Mathews’s Theatrical Gallery. 

N.B. For the convenience of visitors to the National 
Gallery (just opened to the Public), the Description of 
that Collection, which notices all the Pictures, is pub- 
lished separately, price Is. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, dered car ; 
BEAUTIES of the DULWICH GALLERY, price 3s. 


eaders, that the associated apothecaries | boards, 
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This day is published infra paca 
: a , , . 6d. j 
COMMENTARIESon Disp ee 
of the STOMACH and BOWELS of CH ASE 

By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. pe LORRY. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Mane po 
Ane 





This day is published, in 12mo. 


then 
; bo 
THE TOPOGRAPHY of 
known VINEYARDS; containing the 
Kind and Quality of their Produc 
tion. Translated from the French, and a 
to forma Manual and Guide tw all Im 
chasers in the Choice of Wine. 
Printed for Geuv B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 

This day is published, in two thi 

lished with New Maps, cod tow wwe Sr. ele 

boards, a New Edition, considerably enlarged. a 

“er “yr “| my 
A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT ¢ 
the BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in AUSTRALA : 
including tiie Colonies of New South Walesanyut 
Diemen’s Land. With an Enumeration of the rr 
tages which they offer to Emigrants, as well wi ed 
ee - other as to the United States of Ame 
rica and the Canadas; and Directi 
sabe Dhag rections and Advice jp 
By W.C WENTWORTH, Esq, 
a Native of New South Wales, 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 











On the Ist of September was published, 


l te vas rice Is. 6d, de. 
dicated, with permission, to Earl ay 


penucer, 


| PICK ERING’s DIAMOND Ep}. 
| TION of SHAKSPEARE, No. XXII. containig 


Henry the Sixth, Part IH. beautifully printed by Cor. 
rall, with new type, cat expressly for the Work. 
This Edition will be comprised in 38 numbers, form. 


| ing nine pocket volumes, uniform with the Miniature 
| Latin and [talian Classics. 


Publisbed by W. Pickering, 57, Chancery Lane. 
Parts 24 and 25 will be published on the Ist of October, 





In 18mo. price 6s. dedicated, with permission, to Earl 


Spencer, 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, anp 


PROPERTIUS, printed by Corrall, uniformly with 
Horatius, price 6s.; Virgilius, 8s ; Terentius, 6s; Ci. 
cero de Officiis, Kc. 58.; Dante, 2 vols. 8vo. 108; Pe 
trarca, 63.; and Tasso, 2 vols..10s. beards. ? 
The complete Series, in 10 vols. extra cloth boards, 
rice £217s.; or, bound in morocco, gilt leaves, by 
Jerivg, £4 12s. 
This collection of favourite Latin and Italian Cx 
sics, beautifully printed by Corrall, with diamond typ, 
forms the smallest edition ever published ; being les 
than the Sedan, Elzevir, or Louvre, which it willbe 
found tu excel in purity of text, literal accuracy, ae 
typographical elegauce. From their portability, these 
Miniature Classics wil! recommend themselves as co0- 
venievt manuals for the scholar, the traveller, and the 


juvenile student. 
Published by W. Pickering, 57, Chancery Lave. 





This day are published, in 3 vols. crown §vo. with 
portraits and autographs, price £1. 16s. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, [LLU 
TRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY, inclading 
merous Royal Letters, from Antographs in the aa 
Museum, and one or two other Collections. With Notes 


| aud []lustrations, 








By HENRY ELLIS, F.R S., See.8.4. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British rey 2 Ps 
‘Mr Ellis has performed his task in a manner® © 
tisfactory and se able. that our respect for tis je 
and intelligence, high as it was before, has pid od 
ly raised. The letters are chosen with regeh = mac! 
nation, apd not only throw strong ligt t m3 ft 
interesting points of our national history, Titical que 
markable manner, illustrate a number of pourht acy 
tious hitherto involved in inexplicable —_ 

it Gaz. is, it isi 
we Of the value of such a collection as this, a 
sible to speak toc highly, and the oar oe th 
research of the editur are too “a — ° 
to need our eulogy. —Literary Chrouiens. jnsdury 

Printed for asding, Triphook, and agers 


Square, London. ~*~ 
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